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THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW 
A 


Franciscan Headeche 


This story, in one form or another, circulated throughout Pales- 
tine and was fairly well established many years before the arrival 
of the Franciscans (1335) but had not as yet been definitely con- 
nected with any of the Holy Places. In later times, however, it 
acquired local coloring to such an extent that the Franciscans, -as 
custodians of the Holy Places, were obliged to take a firm stand. 
To trace this legend through the old chronicles is to recover 
a completely forgotten tale; and one with its full quota of ad- 
venture, duplicity, gullibility, and humor. 

its first appearance was in the Byzantine period (4th-7th century) 
and was in this general form: A stranger, usually an Ethiopian, 
addresses himself to a worthy villager and says: “I am the man who 
struck the Creator of the world in the time of His suffering. And, 
therefore, | must never cease to weep.” This account was popular 
among the monks and in the seventh century; -Moschus related it in 
his Lemonarium.! Eventually he was identified as Malchus. 

In medieval times there was also known in Palestine a similar 
legend coupled with the name, “Cartaphilus.” When Jesus was 
carrying His cross to Calvary, this man Cartaphilus jeered: “Go 
on! Faster!” To which the Savior quietly replied, “I go, but thou 
shalt wait till I come”. This anecdote originated in Armenia during 
the thirteenth century; later it found its way into Europe.? 


So far the legend has a twofold aspect: (a) As Malchus, who 
struck the blow; (b) as Cartaphilus who taunted Christ. And so far, 
neither has been assigned as yet to a particular spot in Jerusalem. 


In the fourteenth century, the legend acquired “local habitation 
and a name”. The name was “John Buttadeus” (Buttadeus—” strike 
God”). In the Libellus de Locis Ultramarinis written by the Domini- 
can, Father Peter of Penna (c.1350) we read: “Here [where Simon 


1. Patrologia Latina, Migne, V. 74, c. 183. See also Catholic Encyclopedia, “An old 
Italian legend knows of...punishment inflicted on the soldier who struck Christ before 
the High Priest, and later this soldier was identified with Malchus whose ear was cut 
off by Peter.” (John xviii, 10). — Arthur F.J. Remy. 


2. See for example, The Jewish Encyclopedia under “Wandering Jew"; or the Enci- 
clopedia Italiana 1. Treccani: “Ebreo errante”. Here we find a good resumé of the legend 
but without any mention of Palestine. 
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ot Cyrene helped Jesus to carry the cross] is shown the place 
where John Buttadeus derided Christ when He was going to die. 
...A few simple-minded people assured us that he had been seen 
by many, but this is not accpeted by learned men, for the person 
to whom they were referring was known as John Devout-of-God, 
an equerry of Charlemagne, who lived 210 years”.® 


Not long afterwards, the Franciscans were accompanying pilgrims 
around the “Holy Circle”, i.e., in and around Jerusalem.‘ Naturally, 
some pilgrims would bring up the story, but the Franciscans en- 
deavored to give it no importance. In fact, when the record of 
indulgences for the Holy Places was published, all mention of 
Buttadeus was omitted. No indulgence meant no veneration, and 
since the great majority of the pilgrims depended entirely on the 
Franciscans for their information about the Holy Places, we can 
readily understand that this omission had inflicted a mortal wound. 
The following two chronicles bear out this point. 


In 1431, the Italian priest, Ser Mariano da Siena, was visiting 
the shrines for the third time, under the direction of the Guardian 
or Custos, Fr. Luigi da Bologna. In the Via Dolorosa, they came 


upon this same spot and passed it by, for as Ser Mariano wrote, 
“There was no indulgence.”5 


In 1480-83, the Dominican Father Felix Fabri of Wurttemberg 
related that when he was visiting the house of Annas on Mt. Sion, 
he slyly asked the Friar who accompanied him, to show him where 
the wandering Jew stood when he struck Christ. The Friar con- 
ducted him out of the house to an old olive-tree and said, “Ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Oriental peoples, which they claim 
to have in an old book, Christ was tied to this olive tree while 
His judges dined.” Apparently the Friar had never heard of the 
Wandering Jew and merely recounted his stock of tales, hoping 
that one or the other would answer his guest’s query.® Moreover 


3. In Revue de l’Orient Latin 1902 p. 358. 


4. See Introduction to A Voyage Beyond the Seas by Fr. Niccolo of Poggibonsi, 
(Jerusalem, 1945) page xvii ff. and also the Introduction to A Visit to the Holy Places 


of Egypt, Sinai, Palestine and Syria by Frescobaldi, Gucci and Sigoli (Jerusalem, 1949) 
p- 15 ff. 


5. Del Viaggio in Terra Sanca (Firenze, 1822) p. 29. 


6. If he had heard the story of the Wandering Jew, he could have pointed out a spot 
in the house of Annas, not outside, for it is clear from John XVIII, 22, that it was in the 
house that the servant struck the blow and said, “Answerest thou the High Priest so?” 
Afterwards Christ was sent “bound to Caiphas the High Priest.” (v. 24). 
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Fr. Fabri wrote it as his personal opinion that the legend clashed 
with the Holy Scriptures and was against the Christian Tradition, 
“because Christ in His Passion would give a perfect example of 
patience, but never of vengeance.”” 


The legend seemed to be dying when it received new life with 
charming effect. At the end of the XVI century, Peter Brantius 
Pennalius paid a visit to the Holy Places and on one occasion, 
years after his return to his native country, during a sumptuous 
banquet, related the following experience: “One day I was in the 
piazza of Jerusalem [in front of the Holy Sepulcher] when a Turk 
approached me and asked, ‘Do you know me?’” 

I looked at him carefully but had to admit that I did not know him. He 
replied: “But I know you! For I was a slave in your uncle’s house in 
Turin and I received many favors from you and from your parents.” He 
gave my parents’ names correctly and also those of many prominent 
people in Turin. “When I was released,” the stranger continued, “I went 
to Venice and soon gained the friendship of some Turkish merchants. 
They brought me in their ship to Constantinople. There I soughtiout my 
old master whom I had served in the naval forces in 1571. He received 
me kindly and took me again into his service. A few months later he 
was appointed Sangiak, or Governor, of Jerusalem. Four months later, 
his Police Captain died, and my master selected me for the post. Now, 
as a token of my gratitude for your kindness and courtesy, I hope you 
will do me the favor to sup with me this night. We shall be alone.” He 
described his house and advised me to come at four in the evening, so 
as not tc be seen. But if I were seen by any police, | was not to worry 
for he was their chief. 


I accepted the invitation and at the appointed time I went to his house, 
where I was received with much display of friendship. After a splendid 
meal, he told me he would show me something which no other living man 
knew, except the Captain pro tempore of the city of Jerusalem. He 
mentioned too, that there was the penalty of impalement if he revealed 
it to any other person. He took a bunch of keys from an iron box, pre- 
pared a piece of wood for a torch, and lit a lantern which he then 
carefully covered. He led me out of the room, shut the door and gave 
me his hand to walk with him a good distance in the darkness. In a 
short time, we came to a large drawbridge which led to another room. He 
shut the door from the inside and uncovered the lantern. Then he trudged 
an equally good distance to an iron door. He opened it and we walked 
low in a corridor all worked in mosaic. Near the end we passed five 
iron doors and entered a large hall ornamented with very fine :marble 


7. The Wanderings Vol. VII of Palestine Pilgrims’ Text (London, 1897) p. 317. 
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and mosaic work in the vault. At the left end of the hall there was a 
man, well-armed in the old fashion, with a halberd on his shoulder and 
a sword at his side. The man was continually marching from one side 
of the hall to the other without rest. The Turk said to me: “See if you 
can stop him.” [ tried two or three times with all my strength but it was 
impossible for me to hold him. He lighted the torch and gave it to me 
so I could see the man more clearly. I observed that he was of middle 
stature, thin and emaciated, with hollow eyes, black beard and black 
hair. I asked the Turk who this man was and he answered, “I will tell 
you only if you swear by your Christ not to reveal it for ten years.” 
This, I knew, was the extreme limit of office for a Captain of Police. 
Curious to know, I gave my solemn pledge. 


“This man,” he said to me, “is the servant who struck your Christ 
before the High Priest Annas. For punishment of his grievous crime 
he was condemned by your Christ to remain here. We too believe in 
the old traditions. In this place he stays, never eating nor drinking; 
never sleeping nor taking rest; but always walking as you see him, and 
always,—look, my friénd,—always the arm that struck, twitches!” 


We left and returned to the room where we had dined. At my de- 
parture he tactfully reminded me of my oath, and said that if I met any 


Turk on my way back to my lodgings, I was not to salute him for such 
was the custom in this quarter. He begged me to remember him to his 
friends in Turin and offered me money if I had need. I told him I lacked 
nothing and thanked him warmly for his kindness, and following his 
instructions, found my way to the inn. I came back to my native country, 
spent some fifteen years in Candia, Corfu and Zara, and now [ can tell 
what I saw without scruple, having observed the oath. 

This much we do know; that the tale appeared in several works 
and was transmitted by many writers in substantially the same 
form. There were some important differences. According to Fr. 
Quaresmi® it all happened to a_certain nobleman of Vercelli, one 
Charles de Rancis. According to D. Laffi,® it happened to a 
Charles Carini. We have good reason also to think it was at one 
time connected with the name of the well-known musician and 
author, John Francis Alcarotto, Canon of the Cathedral of Novara.!® 
In Fr. Quaresmi’s book, the Turk was from Vicentia; in Laffi’s, 
from Turin. These differences taken together, imply at least some 
fabrication—but this may be accounted for by the wiles of publish- 


8. Terrae Sanctae Elucidatio (Venetiis, 1881) Vol. Il, p. 142. 

9, Viaggio in Levante (Bologna, 1683) p. 161. 

10. Alcarotti in his book Del Viaggio in Terra Santa (Novara, 1595) says nothing 
about Malchus, but Quaresmi and Laffi testified independently that the tale was published 
in this work. Probably they found it in some pamphlets. 
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ers seeking to acquire printing rights. Moreover the name, “Pen- 
nalius” is not found in the Navis Peregrinorum,™ a collection of 
the names of pilgrims from 1561 till 1695. Still, it is also true 
that these lists are not absolutely complete, having been based 
mostly on the guest-registers of the Franciscans. Practically all 
pilgrims availed themselves of Franciscan hospitality, but not 
necessarily all. In fact, Pennalius himself related that he stayed 
at an inn, i.e», an arab khan. 


So much for the objections. On the other hand, only a man who 
was reasonably familiar with the precincts of the Dome of the 
Rock, could have described so well the mosaic work, the iron 
doors, the finest marble, etc. And also it is well to note that the 
prohibition against Christians entering the mosque area was not 
such an iron-clad rule that there were never any exceptions. With 
the use of bribes in the right places, access was quite possible. 
One who had this experieace in 1514 was the Venetian merchant 
(later consul at Damascus) Barbone Morosini. He wrote a very 
interesting redaction, unedited till now, in the Marciana of Venice.!” 
For July 28-29, he writes: “I was in the house of the Cadi Ambe- 
ly. This house is situated in Solomon’s Temple Area. From his 
quarters, he showed me a great part of it.” For August 15, he has 
this to say: “On the invitation of the Cadi of Al Aqsa Mosque, I 
went to his home one day at the noon hour. At this time no one 
else is walking around because of the great heat. His house was 
inside the old wall of the temple. There I remained incognito for 
the rest of the day, being refreshed by my host with excellent 
fruits and good waters. At sunset when the Moors go into the 
mosque for prayers, | went with the Cadi into the Temple of Our 
Lady (Al Aqsa Mosque), dressed exactly as the others. In external 
actions I followed them closely; internally, | experienced great 
devotion in this Holy Place... When the prayers of the Moors were 
ended and the people went out, | explored the interior with the 
Cadi. It was as bright as day inside, for, as the Cadi told me, there 
were more than seven hundred lamps... Afterwards, we went to 
Solomon’s Temple (Dome of the Rock) and saw everything inside 
and out. Then I returned to Our Lady’s Temple (Al Aqsa) for I 
could not see enough of it. I remained there till the second time of 


11. Zimolong Bert. Navis Peregrinorum, Ein Pilgerverzeichnis aus Jerusalem von 
1561 bis 1695 (Kéln, 1938) and Lemmens’ Collectanea Terrae Sanctae (Quaracchi, 1933) 
p- 254. 


12. Fr. G. Guzze, Commissary of the Holy Land in Venice sent me a faithful copy 
of this Ms, 
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prayer, i.e., around 2:30 A.M. and later. At last, going out the 
Golden Gate, I arrived at Mt. Sion, accompanied by the Cadi’s 
slaves. To the Cadi, I left a generous offering, for it is impossible 
otherwise to receive such a favor.” 


From this account -and from his interesting descriptions else- 
where, ‘there comes to our mind the possibility that the correctness 
of detail we noted above in the record of Pennalius, might have 
been due to these narrations of Morosini, or of some similar visitor. 
But granting that Pennalius saw all that he claimed to have seen, 
it is still possible that his friend the Turk might have had an 
agreement with the guard to play upon the pilgrim’s gullibility. 
Remembering that access to a mosque was prohibited to Christians 
under penalty of death, we shall find that the elaborate precautions 
taken by the Turk were by no means unreasonable. We might justly 
be accused of too much skepticism, were it not for the fact that 
the history of the times records other instances of similar skul- 
duggery. 


In 1573, the Franciscan, Father Bonifatius Stefani of Ragusa, 
Bishop of Stagno, published his book, Liber de Perenni Cultu 
Terrae Sanctae,‘* composed in Jerusalem during his years of 
guardianship (1552-1564). Describing the Flagellation Chapel, 
then in Moslem hands, he writes: “Only in 1558, my seventh year 
as Guardian, was [| able to enter and see and adore in the place 
where such abundant Blood was shed. An old woman took me there 
one day when the bad man |the Governor} was away worshipping in 
Hebron. Shortly after we arrived at the place, I heard a noise as if 
Christ were again being scourged. I asked the old woman and the 
other Friars, and they too heard it. The old woman said she had 
heard it day and night for 60 years—the whole time she had been 
with this family. I asked her what caused it and she said, ‘The 
Jews! They are confined in that dark prison over there and after 
the final judgment they will be flung headlong into hell, for they 
flogged your Christ.’ | remarked that it was the Roman soldiers 
who scourged Christ. But she replied with animation: ‘Those 
soldiers are the accursed Jews!’ Nor could we persuade her other- 
wise, so I gave her the promised money and We left.” 


Obviously Fr. Bonifatius had little faith in the old woman’s 
story but in his book he failed to make that fact perfectly clear. 
As his hook soon became famous throughout the Christian world, 


13, (Venetiis, 1875) p. 223. Fr. E. Roger in Terre Sainte (Paris, 1664) p. 123, 
relates the same things, but as heard by Mustafa Bey, son of Muhamed Bascia of 
Jerusalem, after the year 1623. 
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everyone heard the tale. When the story of Malchus as told by 
Pennalius appeared a score of years later, it was to simple-minded 
people a confirmation. 


Pilgrims began arriving with the added hope of seeing “the 
strange man” and of hearing “the miraculous noise.” Franciscans 
who accompanied all pilgrims soon found themselves at a loss for 
argument. The best proof was to pay a visit to the place. However, 
it was the house of the Sangiak (Governor) and this individual 
proved himself unfavorable to the idea of having an endless stream 
of pilgrims roaming through his apartments. But the Friars did 
whatever they could. In 1616, the well-known explorer of Rome, 
Peter Della Valle, -visited Jerusalem and the Franciscans were his 
guides. Probably at their suggestion, he wrote in a letter: “The 
story printed in Naples, which our Signor Andrea sent to me in 
Constantinople, -makes mention of a place with a miraculous noise 
of scourging. This is a lie. Also the story of the man who struck 
the blow is a fable. I have the story here with me, have investi- 
gated and have found there was nothing to it. If there were, the 
Turks would gladly show for money. ”!4 


During these years from 1616 to 1626, Fr. Francis Quaresmi 
was composing his monumental work, Elucidatio Terrae Sanctae, 
which was first published in 1637. He devoted many pages to a 
refutation of the old woman’s story and of the story of Malchus, 
although he did admit the possibility of the latter.45 This work had 
great influence on later writers. 


A similar denial was voiced by Fr. Antony Del Castillo in a 
guide for Spanish pilgrims.’® But the tale was so attractive that 
pilgrims ignored or speedily forgot all repudiations and through 
their influence it continued. What was needed was a new and 
stronger argument against it, something much more decisive. 


For this reason, Fr. Mariano Morone da Maleo, Custos of the 
Holy Land (1652-1658) availed himself of the friendship of the 
Emir of Gaza, as he tells in his valuable work,!” while the Emir’s 
son—Governor of Jerusalem—was absent from the city. He begged 
the Emir to reveal to them whether or not there was something of 


14. Viagg: parte I. (Roma, 1660) p. 509. 
15. Elucidatio, Il. p. 142 ff. 
16, El Devoto Peregrino, Viage de Tierra Santa (Madrid, 1705) p. 163. 


17. Terra Santa Nuovamente Illustrata Vo), I. (Piacenza, 1669) p. 88. 
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great interest to Christians to be found in his house in Jerusalem. 
The Emir, who probably knew the story of Malchus, roared with 
laughter, but did them the favor of showing them every part of his 
house. Fr. Mariano was attended by his Vicar, by the Procurator 
and by a dragoman. Together they made a thorough search but 
failed to find any sign of Malchus. Following this, he wrote a 
blistering denial of the whole story of the supposed Jew and added 
the following points: “(1) No one ever heard of his existence before 
Pennalius wrote of it; (2) Christ was struck when He was in the 
house of Annas on Mt. Sion, not when He was in the Pretorium 
(then the palace of the Emir); (3) The Turks always have an eye 
peeled for ready cash and are likely to see or hear or show any- 
thing the market will bear. And furthermure this name, “Pennalius” 
was not to be found on any of the Franciscan guest-lists and so I, 


Fr. Mariano, personally believe that Pennalius never saw the Holy 
Land.” 


Despite his wrath, perhaps fomented by poorly suppressed 
Moslem mirth, Fr. Mariano did not reject the absolute possibility 
of the story, for, as he said, “Elias and Henoch remain alive and 
the Seven Holy Sleepers miraculously existed for centuries.” 


Nevertheless there still appeared writers, some of them Fran- 
ciscans, who loved to report the myth and who casually neglected 
to identify it as such,—a circumstance which probably made many 
weary writers turn over in their graves. 


The German Franciscan, Fr. Francis Ferdinand of Trolio, de- 
scribing his voyage in 1666-701* dedicated some pages to this 
and to similar stories. About 1670, the French Franciscan, Fr. 
Leonard of Clou, who had been a Councilor of the Holy Land, 
likewise repeated it, omitting any judgments against it.!° In 1679, 
the Italian priest, Ser Dominicus Laffi, related it, leaving all 
responsibility for it to other authors. He hastened to say, however, 
that he thought the Jew “had not been punished as much as he 
deserved.” (!!)° In 1700 another Italian priest, Ser Didacus Angeli, 
told how he visited the places but had heard no scourging and had 
seen.no strange man pacing the floor. But he did observe that “the 
writer lof the story of Malchus] described details so well as easily 


18. Orientalische Reisebeschreibung (Dresden, 1676) pp. 174-178. 


19. Itinerarium breve Terraé Sanctae (Florentiae, 1891) p. 161. 


20. Viaggio in Levante, p. 161. 
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to deceive the unwary.” 7! 


In 1704, the Franciscan, Fr. Peter of Vicentia, wrote a guide 
to the Holy Places in which he mentioned all the arguments of Fr. 
Mariano and suggested that Rome prohibit any further publication 
of the fable.?? In 1713 a noted Latin poet, the Franciscan, Fr. 
Conrad Heitling, at one time Guardian at Bethlehem, condemned it 
again.” 


More than any prohibiting laws or vehement denials, the one 
thing that contributed most to its collapse was simply opening 
the door of the place in question and letting everyone see for 

. themselves. 


By the middle of the nineteenth century the local coloring of the 
legend was quite dead, when the renowned architect, Hermes 
Pierotti, who lived in Palestine from 1854 till 1862, in his work 
on ancient and modern Jerusalem,** noted a Jewish house (really 
of crusader time) near the VIlth station and identified it as “the 
house of the Wandering Jew”.(!) Perhaps he was unduly influenced 
by the itinerary of Ser Mariano da Siena. However, in his great 
work, Jerusalem Explored® he wrote: “Farther on[after Veronica’s 
house] the street is arched over, and in the side-walls are remains 
of ancient masonry. Here, some place the house of the Wandering 
Jew. This tradition, however, (or rather legend) is not accepted by 
the Christians of Jerusalem.” In the mind of Pierotti, it is safe to 
say, the “Christians” are the Franciscans. When the fable was 
entirely excluded from the Guide to the Holy Places of Brother 
Lavinus of Hamme (Ghent 1875) the deathblow was finally given. 
Today, no one connects the Wandering Jew with any specific 
remains in Palestine. To which we add a fervent, Amen. 


P. B. Bagatti, O.F.M.* 


Flagellation Convent, 
Jerusalem. 


*Appreciation is gong expressed for the work of Fr. Peter Eichelberger, O.F.M., 
s 


in helping to prepare the Ms. for publication in English. 

21. Viaggio in Terra Santa (Venezia, 1737) p. 84. 

22. Guide fedele alla Santa Cittd di Gierusalemme (Venezia, 1704) pp. 80-81. 

23. Peregrinus affectuosus per Terram Sanctam et Jerusalem (Graecii, 1713). Vol. I. 
p. 107. 

24, Plan de Jerusalem ancienne et modernepar le Docteur Ermete Pierotti, Architecte,. 
Ingénieur, Ancien Commandant du Génie Sarde, (Paris chez Kaeppelin). 

25. Jerusalem Explored, being a Description of the Ancient and Modern City, trans- 
lated by Thomas George Bonney (London, 1864) p. 199. 





THE BREVIARY OF ST. CLARE 
A CORRECTION 


In my attempt to date more precisely the so-called Breviary of 
St. Clare,! preserved in the Franciscan friary of San Damiano near 
Assisi, I had to disprove those arguments which unduly neglect the 
fact that the copying of manuscripts is primarily a mechanical 
occupation. Amongst other things I opposed the conclusion that the 
date 1227, given in the title of the Easter table, indicates the 
year in which the codex actually was written and proved the un- 
tenability of such an argument with the aid of other liturgical 
manuscripts, which appear to have been copied many years after 
the date given in either the title of their Easter tables or the 
introduction of the martyrology.2 The conclusion then was drawn 
that the Breviary of St. Clare could be dated by internal arguments 
only; these show in fact that the codex was written in the years 
1231-41. The end of this period seemed more likely, since the 
Ordo for grace before and after meals results to be an almost 
contemporary addition, made in virtue of Haymo’s Ordo breviarii, 
which in its turn dates from 1243-44. 


Meanwhile, I came across one of the expert publications of 
Henry Mariott Bannister, calling attention to calendarial tables as 
means for dating manuscripts.* My general conclusion about initial 
dates of Easter tables is fully in accordance with the results of 
Bannister’s study and till now neither the Breviary under dis- 
cussion can be dated by the year 1227, marked in the title of the 
Easter table. Nevertheless, it seems that the table itself furnishes 
a striking indication of the year in which the scribe started his 
work, If this is so, it was not at the end of the period 1231-41, 
but in or shortly before 1234. 


Bannister gives a list of not less than fifty cases, in which 
copyists of paschal and other tables drew attention to certain 


1, A. van Dijk, O.F.M., The Breviary of Saint Clare in Franciscan Studies VIII, 1948, 
38 ff. 


2. Loc. cit., 42 f. 
3. Loc. cit., 44 and 46. 


4. H.M. Bannister, Signs in calendarinl tables in Mélanges offerts & M. Emile Chate- 
lain (15 Avril 1910), Paris, 1910, 141 ff. 
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years by adding to the letters or cyphers concerned either a simple 
dot or stroke,-or any other kind of special mark. He shows that 
this was a well known practice of indicating the date on which the 
tables—and therefore the codices—were about to be used in the 
near future. 


Two of the three Franciscan codices with an Easter table of 
1228—the Breviary of St. Clare and the diurnal of the Poor Clares 
of Assisi, now in the Bodleian library, Oxford, Miscell. liturg. 248 
(Sum. Cat. 19353)—appear to have such indications. The latter, 
in the previous article erroneously called “a primitive Franciscan 
breviary with strong pre-Haymonian influences”,*® is written in the 
second half of the thirteenth century, according to additions in the 
calendar after 1269. In the Easter table there is a black dot and 
perhaps a pen prick under the c for April 24, 1272. Because of the 
inaccuracy of ¢ instead of ce, it may be that somebody intended to 
make a correction. In any case the diurnal was in use at that time. 
In a second table based on the Golden Number, fol.7’, there is a 
pen prick under the first letter of Marcius in the line with the 
Golden Number V. In the second half of the century this corre- 
sponds either to Easter, 1277, or to Easter, 1296. 


In the Breviary of St. Clare the case is somewhat more compli- 
cated. There are four cases with an addition:® the z for April 23, 
1234 (line 4, n. 7) has a single dot underneath; the f for April 6, 
1292 (line 9, n. 5) the vj for March 26, 1312 (line 11, n. 1) and 
the c for April 3, 1317 (line 11, n. 6) have each the same dot, but 
they are also “corrected” with another letter, respectively n, c¢ and 
r. 


5. Franciscan Studies, loc. cit., 41. This breviary, however, is cod. Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Canonic. liturg. 171 (Sum. Cat. 19301). It has already been mentioned in 
Franciscan Studies VII, 1947, 430 ff., and will be described in the near future. 

The diurnal is a small codex, 95 x 75 mm., of 24335 vellum leaves, written by differ- 
ent hands. In the calendar, the feast of St. Clare is in red; in the litany her name is 
the first of the Virgins; at the end of the litany there is a versicle and prayer pro 
ministro vel abbatissa nostra (fol. 10°, 11'*); at the end of the psalter, fol. 144’,a 
contemporaneous hand added a prayer of St. Rufinus, titular Saint of the cathedral of 
Assisi. The num who wrote the calendar noted in the upper margin of fol. 1: Anno 
domini m° cc? lv v? Idus J anuarii ol biie| plater m\eusl; in that of fol. 2”:Anno domini 
m? cc? xliiij, vj Idus aprilis ol biitil m| ater |.—The Easter table is obviously not a 
copy from that in the Breviary of St. Clare. 


6. They have been noted in the variants, loc. cit., 42. 
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So far I have considered these additions as erroneous or rather 
curious and inexplicable “corrections”. As a matter of fact, in the 
last three cases they still remain a mystery, since the original f, 
vj and ¢ did not need correction whatsoever. Yet, the dots under- 
neath may well have the same significance as the signs mentioned 
by Bannister. Especially the single dot under the z for Easter, 
1234, may indicate the year in which the table either was written 
or was used for the first time. In the latter case the copying of the 
manuscript must have taken place between 1231 and 1234. 


STEPHEN A. VAN DIJK, O.F.M. 


Greyfriars, 
Oxford, England. 





THE BREVIARY OF SAINT FRANCIS 


Almost every pilgrim, who has prayed on the tomb of “Santa 
Chiara” in Assisi, has stood in silence and recollection before the 
simple but invaluable treasures of the adjacent convent of the Poor 
Clares, before a collection of Franciscan relics exhibited behind 
the iron gate in the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. None of them 
perhaps recalls so vividly the most intimate life of “the most 
sympathetic of all Saints” as the book enclosed in a small glass 
case and known as the Breviary of St. Francis of Assisi. Precious 
though it is as a relic, the codex is also the most ancient document 
of the reformed liturgy of Pope Innocent III and as such is practi- 
cally unknown. 


A short description given by E. d’Alencon, O.F.M. Cap.,? so far 
the most extensive note ever published on the subject, remains 
insufficient from a liturgical point of view; an article of O. Kamm- 
shof? is almost inaccessible; a few rubrics copied at haphazard 
by E. Clop, O.F.M.,? are not always correct, while his evaluation 
of the manuscript itself is rather misleading. The many references 
to and transcriptions of the dedication written by Brother Leo* do 
not reveal more than a single detail, however interesting, of early 
Franciscan history. 


In this review,® the so-called Breviary of St. Clare (C) has been 


l. De Breviario S.P.S. Francisci in Analecta Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum XIV, 
1898, 175 ff. 


2. Das Brevier des hl. Franziskus in Der Katholik I, 1902, 335 ff. 


3. Saint Francois et la liturgie de la Chapelle papale in Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum (AFH) XIX, 1927, 764 ff. The valuation of the codex is much better in /l 
Santorale nel Breviario francescano in Studi Francescani I, 1914. 


4. T. Locatelli, Vita breve di santa Chiara, Assisi, 1882, 178 ff., reprinted from 
Il settimo centenario della nascita di san Francesco Ill, 1881, 169 ff.; Faloci Puligna- 
ni, O.F.M. Conv., La calligrafia di S. Francesco in Miscellanea Francescana VIl, 1898, 
70 ff.; P. Sabatier, Speculum perfectionis seu S. Francisci Assisiensis legenda anti- 
quissima auctore fratre Leone in Collection de documents pour l’histoire litteraire du 
Moyen Age I, Paris, 1898, 175 f., note 2; L. Lemmens, O.F.M., in AFH I, 262 and 
Testimonia minora saec.XIll de S. Francisco, Ad Claras Aquas, 1926, 61. 


5. A. van Dijk, O.F.M., The Breviary of Saint Clare in Franciscan Studies VIll, 
1948, 22 ff. andi35ff. 
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studied and described. Now that of St. Francis (F) may be con- 
sidered in the same way, i.e., in so far as it depends on Innocent’s 
Ordinary and, consequently, is related to both the Breviary of St. 
Clare and the breviary compiled according to the Franciscan Rule. 
The order followed previously has been reversed for practical 
purposes, -the description and the history of the codex preceding 
‘the more detailed notes on the content. 


Vellum; 320 leaves, 170 x 120 mm., including the two blank fly 
leaves, numbered recently with pencil in the right hand side of the 
upper margins of the rectos. The 32 gatherings are composed as 
follows: gathering 1 originally 10 leaves, now missing the first 
leaf (the title page) and the corresponding 10th leaf; gatherings 24 
and 26: 4 leaves; gathering 32: 6 leaves; gatherings 2-8 (incl.), 
15, 18-23, 25 and 27-31: 10 leaves; gatherings 9-14 and 16: 
12 leaves; gathering 17: 14 leaves. After the 23™ gathering, one 
gathering seems to have been taken out; there is still the binding 
thread. In the 24th gathering, more exactly, between fol. 262 and 
263, a leaf has been torn out, the text, however, continues. 

The different handwritings are all of the thirteenth century and, 
except that of the gospel book, of Central Italian character. 

The most ancient part, the breviary, fol.2"9-198""", is written 
in double columns of 38-41 lines, 130 x 83 mm., and dates from the 
first quarter of the century. The characters are very small but 
regular and clear, still lacking the break of the Gothic type. On a 
good number of pages the sepia-colored ink has become very faint. 
The initials are flourished and alternately red and blue; rubrics 
always in red; lessons, prayers and chapters in a somewhat larger 
character. 


Slightly later, but still belonging to the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century, is the gospel book, fol.265'-8-319¥"P, Its text, 
in double columns of 37 lines, 127 x 85 mm., is written in a very 
regular, clean and rather heavy handwriting, which does not seem 
of pure Italian type; French influence is likely. The initials of the 
gospels are flourished and alternately in blue and red, occasionally 
with a motif of animals, e.g., fol.267%-8. The text and punctuation 
are thoroughly corrected, either by the scribe himself, fol.311'4, 
or by others, fol.312¥"@, .313°@, 313, 314°, 315%. On the first page 
of the gospel book, -actually fol.265" and the first page of the 26th 
gathering, the text in the lower part of the second column is almost 
entirely faded and the whole page thumb-marked. The book has 


apparently been used separately before it was bound up with the 
other parts. 
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The psalter, fol.199"-9.249'-> is written in double columns of 
35-37 lines, 125 x 83 mm., in strong characters, which reminds one 
of the littera bononiensis before its complete formation. At the 
beginning of the first psalm fol.199'~*, there is a large initial B; 
with the following eatus vir, written vertically at the right hand 
side, it forms a closed square. The first verse of each psalm has 


alternately a blue or a red initial, the following verses have a 
smaller one, always in red. 


A fourth hand of about the middle of the thirteenth century wrote 
the dedication at the beginning of the codex, fol.1‘, erased and 
rewrote the greater part of the litany at the end of the psalter, 
fol. 247%-2-249'-b , added rubrics to the Offices of the dead and 
Our Lady, fol. 252°-263", which are written again by another hand, 
and made in the psalter and throughout the breviary several cor- 
rections and marginal notes: fol.105%~*, the prayer Absolve que- 
sumus instead of the Excita; fol.113¥ on an erasure, the last three 
lessons and the prayer for the feast of Sts. Marius, Audifax an 
Abachus; fol.146%"’ the ninth lesson for St. Christopher’ s: fol.175™ 
in the margin, a lesson of St. Mennas; fol.175%~@ in the lower 
margin, a lesson of St. Elizabeth; fol.177¥"> the prayer of St. 
Catherine; etc. From the similarity of this open, irregular and 
easily recognizable character, with the postils on the benediction 
of St. Francis, given to Brother Leo and still preserved in the 
Sacro Convento in Assisi,® I believe it to be the handwriting of 
Leo himself. The palaeographical character is quite in conformity 
with the style of the dedication on fol.1¥ and the personality of 
Brother Leo as described by Paul Sabatier.” 


In the calendar, finally, there are several additions made by at 
least three thirteenth century hands. The most ancient of them is 
the marginal note against July 16: Obitus domini Innocentii avunc- 
uli dominj Stefani Cardinalis. Stephen was one of the three sons 
of Innocent III’s brother Richard. In the middle of 1208,-he had a 
benefice in Bayeux, about which he had a correspondence with his 
uncle.® In the first half of 1216, he was created cardinal deacon of 
St. Adrian by Innocent, in 1228, cardinal priest of St. Mary in 
Trastevere by Gregory IX. As Vicar of Rome he continued in that 
office under Innocent IV. He died at Naples—the day after the 


6. See A. Cresi, O.F.M., La benedizione di fra Leone scritta da San Francesco alla 
Verna in La Verna XI, 1913, 110 ff. 


7. Speculum perfectionis, ed. cit., passim. 


8. Innocentii Regesta, lib.IX, n. 128 in PL 215, 144 ff., dated July 15th, 1208. 
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pope—Dec. 8, 1254.9 The note in the calendar must have been 
written by someone who was closely connected with the cardinal. 
This fact opens up so many possibilities that none of them offers 
more probability than another. It only confirms what is already 
evident from both the content and the dedication of the Breviary, 
viz.:—that the first part of the manuscript belonged to a chaplain 
of the papal court between the years 1216 and 1223. 

The musical notation of the responsory Duo seraphim on fol.g1'-b- 
81°@ is the only music in the book. On the recto side of fol.81, 
it is on staves of four, on the verso of five red lines. The neums 
are of ordinary Italian type of that time, i.e., Beneventan notation 
which has lost the rigidity of its angular design, while the points 
are already horizontally prolonged. The Common of the Saints for 
Eastertide, fol.125¥~*-127%"@, was supposed to have a notation on 
three or four black lines; the neums were never copied on to them. 

The binding dates from the time that the codex was made up in 
its present form: wooden covers, measuring 173 x 122 mm., with 
three strings in the spine. The whole is covered with white sheep- 
skin, which is now worn off at the back. Later on, this binding was 
covered with black silk; this too is now almost entirely gone. In 
the center of the covers there are two sixteenth century silver 
medallions of niello—55 mm. square—set diagonally. The me- 
dallion on the front cover has a bust of St. Francis, that on the 
back, St. Clare. The flanges of the missing clasps are of the same 
material and display the arms of the Moriconi and Pucci families. 
St. Francis was believed to be a descendant of the Moriconi, whose 
arms are: (azure) a fess between three geese (argent). Whether 
there was put any relation between St. Clare and the Pucci—their 
arms are: estoile eight points‘*+—could not be established; perhaps 


9. I did not trace any special relationship between the cardinal and the friars; the 
story told by I. Palatius, Fasta cardinalium omnium sanctae Romanae ecclesiae cum 


stemmate gentilitio ...1, Venetiis, 1701, 427, on the authority of Iacobillus and Ciotto, 
has still to be checked. 


10. Good photographs of the cover are to be found in Miscellanea Francescana VII, 
1898, 70 f. 


11.! See L. Bracalonis, O.F.M., Casa, casato e stemma di San Francesco in Col- 
lectanea Franciscana (Assisi) Ill, 1933, 95 ff. 


12.: According to the manuscript Stemmi delle famiglie mobili e civili d’Assisi. Rac- 
colta per commissione del Comune, Assisi, 1926, 33 and 37. 
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they were the donors of the new covering. The corners of the 
covers are protected with repousse brasswork, inferior in workman- 
ship to the medallions and the flanges. 

The codex is well preserved; only in the breviary-part a few 
margins have been cut out, leaving, however, the text intact. 

With the aid of the dedication, written by Brother Leo on the 
verso of the first leaf, the history of the manuscript can easily be 
traced. After the promulgation of the Rule in 1223, St. Francis 
acquired a breviary from a chaplain of the papal court. Apparently 
he wanted to recite the Divine Office according to the new liturgi- 
cal ordinance of his Rule, even before an authentic compilation of 
the breviary was published by the Order. According to Leo’s note, 
Francis intended the book to be for his companions Leo and Angel- 
us. This may well have been so, even though the Rule explicitly 
permitted the friars to have breviaries. Because of the ideal of 
poverty the Saint possibly refused to regard the book as his own. 
Meanwhile, Leo stresses the fact that he actually used both the 
breviary and the gospel book. 


When the breviary (with a calendar and a hymnal) came from 
Rome, it was probably incomplete. Neither, as will be seen later, 
did the chaplain, who provided it, give up his best copy! The 
Offices of the dead and Our Lady were missing. Those actually 
contained in the codex have their rubrics taken from Haymo’s 
Ordo breviarii and, on palaeographical grounds, cannot be prior to 
the middle of the thirteenth century. Whether the breviary had a 
psalter, is difficult to say. If this were the case, it would almost 
certainly have been a so-called Roman psalter, which would have 
been of no use to the friars; in virtue of their Rule, they followed 

the generally accepted Hexapla version, the Gallican psalter. A 
copy of this is bound up with the breviary; yet, there is no indi- 
cation whatsoever that St. Francis used it. In my opinion, the 
character of its Bolognese handwriting is rather too well developed 
for assigning it to the first quarter of the century. The gospel book, 
finally, was written at Francis’ personal wish and it has already 
been stated that because of the marks on the first page, it must 
have been used separately before it was bound with the other parts. 


After the death of St. Francis, his companions continued using 
the separate books. Shortly after 1244, when Haymo’s Ordinary was 
published, Leo made several corrections in the breviary. Meanwhile, 
a formal request of the Chapter general of Genoa had given rise to 
an intense historical research on the life of St. Francis. The “Three 
Companions”, Leo, Angelus and Rufinus, took an active part in 
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it! and Leo especially seems to have been eager to preserve for 
posterity both the precious relics and his personal notes. The 
occasion for this came, when about 1257, the Poor Clares moved 
from San Damiano to the new convent within the sheltering walls 
of the city. Leo completed the breviary, the psalter and the gospel 
book with the additional Offices of Our Lady and the dead, duly 
adapting the rubrics of the latter for the nuns. The books were 
bound into a single volume and offered, possibly with his rotuli,* 
to Blessed Benedicta, the second abbess of the community of 
Assisi. Benedicta died in 1260; the explicit wish of Leo and 
Angelus, © that she and her successors should preserve the “Brevi- 
ary” in the monastery of St. Clare, places the gift between the 
-years, 1257, and 1260. And if we are to believe the tradition that 
Angelus died already in 1258,” it must have happened in 1257-58. 


The nuns, in their turn, continued using the manuscript, probably 
not for a long time, -but long enough to show the close relation that 


13. See J.H.R. Moorman, The sources for the life of S. Francis of Assisi in Publica- 
tions of the University of Manchester, n. 274, Historical series, n. 79, Manchester, 
1940, 89 ff. 


14, The Declaratio Regulae of Ubertino of Casale, quoted by Moorman, loc. cit., 97, 
gives as a tradition of his day, that Leo some of them commendavit in monasterio 
S. Clarae custodiendos ad futurorum memoriam. However, cum multo dolore audivi illos 
rotulos fuisse distractos et forsitan perditos, maxime quosdam ex eis. The fact that the 
Breviary of St. Francis was given to the nuns throws an interesting light on these words 
and it seems not unlikely that the “simple” relic escaped the hands of those who were 
“making” history. 


15. According to the Martyrologium Franciscanum, ed. Ign. Beschin and Jul. Falazzo- 
lo, Vicetiae, 1939, 99, on March 16; see, however, loc. cit., note 9. 


16. It is worth noting that Rufinus is not, mentioned in the dedication. It is generally 
accepted that he died on November 14, 1270, cf. Martyrol. Francisc., ed. cit., 439 f., 
but according to the thirteenth century tradition in Assisi it was the day before. The 
testimony of the addition in the calendar of Francis’ Breviary is confirmed by a note 
in the calendar of the Franciscan capitularium, written in Assisi at the end of the 
century, cod. Assisi, biblioteca communale, 261: Nov. 13. Obitus sancti fratris Rufini 
socii sancti de quo beatus franciscus testimonium perhibuit quod vivus iam canonizatus 
esset in sanctum ab ipso. Eodem die revolutis xxii annis obiit sanctus frater Leo anno 
domini m° cc® Ixx [ i z d 

17. Cf. Martyrol. Francisc., ed. cit., 58 f., under February 13. Cod. Assisi, 261, 
however, see note 11, gives his obit under March 11. 
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existed in those days between tne convents of Assisi and southern 
Germany. At the end of the litany of the Saints, fol.249", in the 
margin against the prayer Omnipotens sempiterne Deus qui vivorum 
‘dominaris simul et mortuorum and on the blank space under the 
final versicle Exaudiat nos, one of the nuns wrote in irregular and 
heavy characters: 


Bertholdus Albertus Ratisponensis episcopus 
Bathavien Jehebehardus comes 

sis episcopus frater suus. Heleieuiis 

obiit frater Abbatissa de ulma. 

eius Ratisspo Lucardis. Agnes. 

nensis episcopus 


Berthold, count of Sigmaringen, was appointed bishop of Passau 
in 1250 by the papal legate Peter de Collemedio and died April 10, 
1254.'° His brother Albertus, count of Peiting (Pietengau), was 
elected bishop of Ratisbon in 1247 and removed in 1259.7" He 
retired into the Benedictine monastery of Seitenstadt. His tomb 
was in the Franciscan Church of Vienna.*! Everhard, apparently 


another brother, was the lord of the Hertingsberg, near Nuremberg,” 
of whom Wadding refers that he gave arcem suam Pergensem cum 
toto monte” for the building. of the convent of the Poor Clares. 


18. Gabr. Bucelini, 0.S.B., Germania topo- chrono- st ato-graphica sacra et pro- 
phana I, Ulmae, 1604, 45>, calls him comes de Pietengew, Zigenhaim et Sigmaringen. 





19, Cf. J.F. Boehmer, Regesta imperii V, vol. 2, Innsbruck, 1892-94, nn. 7995, 8009, 
8215, 8246-47, 11592, 11600, 11652, 11657-58, 11664. 


20. Cf. Regesta imperii V, vol. 1, Innsbruck, 1881-82, nan. 4528".30, 4847", 7995-97, 
8001-2, 8053, 8091-92, 8197, 8207, 8218, 8220, 9120, 9126, 9155, 9157, 9207-08, 11664, 
11671. 


21, Cf. V. Greiderer, O.F.M., Germania Franciscana seu Chronicon geographo- histo- 
ricum Ordinis S.P. Francisci in Germania I, Oeniponte, 1777, 506, n. 426; Bucelini, 
loc. cit., 44>, 


22. Cf. Regesta imperii, ed. cit., nn. 2272, 4144, 4227, 4255, 4268-69, 4298, 4338, 
4361, 4364, 437i, 4378, 14775, where his name occurs in documents ranging from 1230 
till 1237. 


23. L. Wadding, O.F.M., Annales Ordinis Minorum, ad ann., 1278, n. 39, ed. Quarac- 
* chi, 1931, vol. V, 67. It was impossible for me to check Minges, Geschichte der Francis- 
kaner in Bayern, Munchen. 1896,|36, who treats of the convent. 
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His wife and three daughters, Guta, Liutgard and Agnes became 
nuns. Two of these may be mentioned in the Breviary. Heleieuiis, 
is unmistakably the first abbess of the convent in Ulm, where the 
Poor Clares arrived in 1237 and obtained a place called “uff dem 


Together with the obit of Brother Rufinus in the calendar, the 
two additions just quoted seem to be the latest ones written in 
the thirteenth century. None of the feasts introduced by the general 
Chapters in and after 1269, have been noted either in the calendar 
or in the margins of the Proper of the Saints, and it may be ac- 
cepted that neither the names of St. Basilla (May 20) and St. Valen- 
tine (October 14)* have been added in the calendar for liturgical 
purposes. In any case, the feasts written on May 23-25, June 13 
and October 2-5, were evidently intended as “pious” covering of 
the ancient additions of the feasts of St. Francis and St. Anthony. 
The nuns were no experts in palaeography but clever enough to 
understand that in a relic of their Holy Father, he could hardly be 
mentioned as a Saint. The remedy for this, a few rough erasures, 
seemed to be very simple. But the octave of St. Anthony escaped 
the “corrector’s” attention. 


fol.1". Blank; there is an erasure of circa ten lines of text, 
of which only the red initial B is still visible. 


fol. 1%. Beatus franciscus acquisivit hoc breviarium sociis 
suis fratri Angelo et fratri leoni. eo quod tempore sanitatis sue 
voluit dicere semper officium sicut in regula continetur. et tempore 
infirmitatis sue cum non poterat dicere volebat audire. et hoc 
continuavit dum vixit. Fecit etiam scribi hoc evangelistare. ut 
eo die quo non posset audire missam occasione infirmitatis vel 
alio aliquo manifesto impedime[n] to : faciebat sibi legi evangeli- 
um quod eo die dicebatur in ecclesia in missa. et hoc continuavit 
usque ad obitum suum.” Dicebat enim. Cum non audio missam 


24. Cf, Wadding, op. cit., ad ann., 1237, n. 16, ed. cit., II, 492; Regesta imperii, 
loc. cit., n. 4407. 


25.. It seems rather impossible to identify this Valentine, bishop and confessor. 
The feast of St. Valentine, bishop of Terni, martyr and patron against epilepsy is 


February 14 or July 30 (Translation); that of the Roman martyr, companion of Marius 
and Sotericus, October 24. 


26. Cf. I Celano, pars 2, cap. 8, n. 110, Analecta Franciscana X, Ad Claras Aquas 
. 1926-41, 85; II Celano, pars 2, cap. 163, n. 217, loc. cit., 255. 
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adoro corpus christi oculis mentis in oratione quemadmodum adoro 
cum video illud in missa.?” Audito vel lecto evangelium beatus 
franciscus ex maxima reverentia domini obsculabatur semper 
evangelium Quapropter frater Angelus et frater leo supplicant 
sicut possunt domine Benedicte abbatisse pauperum[do]minarum 
monasterii sancte Clare et omnibus abbatissis eiusdem monasterii 
que post ipsam venture erunt. ut in memoria et veneratione[?]sancti 
patris librum istum in quo multotiens legit dictus pater semper 
conservent in monasterio sancte Clare .:. 


Addition written by Brother Leo; for the details concerning 
the codex see above. 


fol.2'-4.9¥-P, ff igneas in celo acies viderimus et ipsum postea... 
sicut scriptum est in libro sermonum.] 


fol.11"-@-107"->. — non magnificasti leticiam. Letabuntur coram 
te ... tabernacula non sua. Verbum domini quod factum est. 


Proper of the Season, beginning in the eighth lesson of the 
first Sunday of Advent (homily of St. Gregory). The first leaf 
and the corresponding 10th leaf are missing. The ninth folio 
ends in the eighth lesson of the fourth Sunday of Advent, 
while the following leaf begins in the first lesson of Christmas. 


The order of this part is that of Innocent’s Ordinary and the 
breviaries “according to the use of the Roman Curia”, except 
for the Sundays after Pentecost, which have been inserted in 
the lessons of the holy Scripture and the responsorial 
“historiae” of the last months of the liturgical year. 


From the 12th till the 20th Sunday after Pentecost there are 
no titles; fol.93°-2-102"->, 


The extracts of the papal Ordines, see the description of C, 
are to be found on: 


fol.40%. Non est hic pretermittendum de officio cineris. 
Cineres fiunt de palmis preteriti anni et cum benedicuntur a, 
sacerdote cantatur hec &. Exaudi domine ... Postmodum im- 
ponit sacerdos cinerem dicens ... Post hec si fiat processio 
cantantur iste .ant. luxta vestibulum... Solet dominus papa hac 
die ad missam ... postea orat super populum. 


27. Cf. Speculum perfectionis, cap. 87, ed. cit., 175. 
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fol.58¥->-5of-@, [ Feria quinta in cena domini]...4d missam 
dicitur alta voce Gloria in ex|celsis]. /tem decantetur a can- 
toribus. Introitus sine. Gloria patri ... Confecto igitur sacri- 
ficio pontifex solus communicat super altare ... Missa igitur 
sollempniter peracta. Indutus pontifex sicut cantavit.... 
Pontifex vero ingreditur basilicam sancti. laurentii ... Ponti- 
fex vero cum aqua calida. lavit pedes eorum. et tergit linteo. 
et deosculatur pedes eorum ... hanc ant. Diviserunt sibi 
vestimenta. cum ps. Deus deus meus respice in me. 


fol.60¥"8-61°"*, [D]ie sancto parasceve hora sexta. con- 
veniant omnes ad laterani basilicam vel ad aliam ecclesiam. 
Tunc dominus pontifex. induat se omni ornatu ...et cum clericis 
suis dicat vesperum preteriti diei. non cantando. sed recitando. 


fol.62"->.63%", Ordo officii de sabbato sancto. hora sexta. 
a ministris ecclesie ignis excutitur de cristallo. sive de lapide 
et accenditur. lunior presbiterorum cardinalium. sacerdos in- 
dutus vestibus....Qua completa diaconus dicit Ite missa est. 


fol.64°->-64¥. [ Dominica sancto [sic.| pasche]... Ad missam 
celebratur officium. sicut consuetum est. et laudes profitiuntur. 
[sic|sicut in politico habentur. In secreta vero. descendunt duo 
diaconi.... Sed incipit Pater noster et cetera que secuntur. 


fol.107¥~>-108'@. [1.] In omnibus festivitatibus que in sabbatis 
veniunt... 

| 2.]Si vero festum trium lectionum in dominica venerit ... 

[ 3.] De omnibus vigiliis in quibus ieiunium celebramus ... 

[ 4.]Sciendum quod oratio A cunctis nos quesumus domine dicitur 
a festo purificationis ... 

[10.JAdventus domini celebratur ubicumque dominicus dies... 
quarto nonas eiusdem mensis. 


Incomplete series of general rubrics for both Mass and Office; 
see the description of C. 


fol.108'°4-177%">, In festo sancti saturnini. oratio. Deus qui nos 
beati saturnini ... In sancti grisogoni. [Oratio.| Adesto domine 
...liberemur. Per. (Oratio sancte katherine. virginis et martiris. 
Deus qui dedisti ... Qui vivis.) 


Proper of the Saints, ranging from the feast of St. Saturninus 
(Nov. 29) to that of St. Chrysogonus (Nov. 24). Brother Leo 
added the prayer for the feast of St. Catherine in virtue of and 
in accordance with Haymo of Faversham’s Ordo breviarii. 
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A short extract of the papal Ordo for Candlemas Day is on 
fol.120°. Hodie conveniunt omnes ad ecclesiam Sancte. mar- 
tine. pontifex. clerus. populus. tunc presbiter iunior presbi- 
terorum cardinalium sacris indutus vestibus benedicit cereos ... 
Demum | sic] preparat se ad officium misse celebrandum. Cele- 
bratque sollempniter more solito. 


fol.177¥->-188%"@. In natalitiis apostolorum ad vesperas. capitu- 
lum. lam non estis ....alia oratio plurimorum Concede quesumus 
omnipotens deus ut sicut ... In festo unius martiris ... In festo 
plurimorum martirum ... In festo unius confessoris pontificis ... In 
festo doctorum ad vesperas capitulum Ecce sacerdos ymnus Iste 
confessor ¥.Amavit ad magnificat ant. O doctor optime ut supra. 
Oratio Innocentii iii pape Deus corona pontificum et lucerna doc- 
torums ... In festo confessoris non pontificis ... In festo virginum 
.-» In dedicatione ecclesie ... dei et porta celi. Oratio ut supra. 


Common of the Saints. Except for the common of the Doctors 
(with prayer and lessons according to Innocent’s Ordinary), 
the same arrangement is to be found in both the Ordinary and 
Franciscan books. 


fol.188%~>-189". Blank. 
fol.189%-192""*. Calendar, to be transcribed presently. 


fol. 192%-8-198"@, O lux beata trinitas et principalis unitas 
qui supernum tenet regnum. per eterna secula. 


Hymnal, beginning with a hymn of the holy Trinity, a feast 
which is not to be found in the book. Here ends the most 
ancient part of the codex. 


fol.199'-8.2474->. [ Ant.] Servite domino. [ps.] Beatus vir qui... 
crediderit . salvus esse non poterit. 


Hexapla version of the psalter, arranged according to the 
days of the week and with the corresponding antiphons in- 
serted. By tradition it was referred to as the psalmista. After 
the psalms follow the Canticles of both the Old and New 
Testament, the Te Deum and Quicumque. The handwriting has 
been described above. 


fol.247¥-b.249'-b. Kyrie[leison]. Christe[leison]. Kyriel[eisonl. 
.... Sancte Stephane. ora. (Sancte laurenti. ora ......¥.Oremus pro 
ministro nostro ...Oratio. Omnipotens sempiterne deus miserere 


famulo tuo ministro nostro ...Exaudiat nos omnipotens et misericors 
dominus.R.Amen.) 
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Litany of the Saints, originally written by the hand of the 
psalter, but erased and rewritten mostly by Brother Leo accord- 
ing to the version of the Franciscan breviary founded on 
Haymo’s Ordo breviarii. The original was most probably the 
pre-Haymonian litany of the friars. 7° 


In the margin against the prayer Omnipotens sempiterne deus 
qui vivorum and under the final versicle there are two addi- 
tions, written in a heavy character; see above. 


fol.249%-252". Blank. 


fol.252°-257". Incipit officium mortuorum. Ad matutinum absolute 
dicitur. Invitatorium. regem cui ....°-Deinde |- Istud| Invitatorium 
cum suo psalmo numquam dicitur nisi ...fratrum vel sororum si 
funus fuerit presens .... Orationes ut supra. 


(Oratio in die depositionis Deus cui proprium ...Oratio pro de- 
functa femina Quesumus domine ...Oratio. In anniversario. Deus 
indulgentiarum domine ... Oratio pro uno defuncto vel pluribus. 
Inclina domine ...) 

Office of the dead with rubrics according to Haymo’s Ordo 
breviarii and adapted to the use of the convent of St. Clare. 
The prayers at the end have been added later and are not in 
Leo’s handwriting. 


fol.257°-263'. Incipit officium Beate Marie Virginis. Ad matutin- 
um Domine labia mea aperies ... ora pro nobis deum. alleluia. 
Office of Our Lady with rubrics as in the Office of the dead; 
ihe handwritings also by the same scribes. 


fol.263%-264. Blank. 


fol.265'9-319¥->,  Incipiunt evangelia (domini nostri hiesu 
christi.) Dominica prima de adventu. Sequentia sancti ev[an]G [elii|] 
secundum lucam. In illo tempore .... et ego resuscitabo eum in 
novissimo die. 


Gospel book, written as has been described above. In the 
title the words put in ordinary brackets have been rewritten on 
an erasure. The gospels are ordered according to the liturgical 
year in a Proper of the Season, and a Proper and Common of 


28. Cf. A. van Dijk, The litany of the Saints in the breviary of the Roman Curia and 
the Friars Minor before Haymo of Faversham in Franciscan Studies, VII, 1947, 426 ff. 
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the Saints. They are mostly in accordance with those of the 
actual Roman missal, but for the weeks following the Epiphany, 
Easter and Pentecost there is one for each Wednesday and 
Friday. In the Passions of St. Luke and St. John, fol.284%->. 
293°", the parts of the dialogue have been indicated by Clele- 
riter|,+(Christus = trahe) and S[ursum|; in that of St. Matthew 
the S is substituted by an F (= fa ?). The Passion of St. Marc 
is missing; just before that of St. John there is a blank space 
for another gospel, fol.291"-. Other noteworthy details are the 
gospels of the feasts of St. Thomas martyr, (Dec. 29) and 
St. Silvester (Dec. 31), which are to be found in the Proper of 
the Saints, fol.317°-@; further: 


fol.269°-@: a second gospel for the octave of the Epiphany: 
In eodem die. secundum lucam. Factum est autem dum’ bapti- 
zaretur omnis populus ...regressus est ab iordane. 


fol.288""*. Feria .iij. | maioris ebdomade]| secundum lohan- 
nem. In illo tempore. Dixit iesus discipulis suis. Amen amen 
dico vobis non est servus maior... et continuo clarificavit eum. 


fol.312™>, Vigilia sancti andree apostoli. et festivitas sancti 
Nathanaelis discipuli domini. secundum lohannem. In illo 
tempore. Stabat iohannes et discipuli eius duo ...et descend- 
entes supra filium hominis. 


fol.315°@. In sancte felicitatis. secundum Matheum. In illo 
tempore. Loquente iesu ad turbas. ecce mater eius. Require 
retro in feria .iiij. prime dominice quadragesime. 


fol.320. Blank. 





THE CALENDAR 
in the 


BREVIARY OF ST. FRANCIS 


The reason why the calendar of the Breviary of St. Francis has 
to be transcribed in its entirety does not need much explanation. 
Thirteenth century Roman calendars are extremely scarce,! even 
though at that time the liturgy “according to the use of the Roman 
Curia” must have known at least four official calendars. 


Shortly before the death of Innocent IV, a uniform calendar was 
published for a group of churches in Rome. It is the calendar 
belonging to the sacramentaries in the Vatican library, Ottobon. 
lat. 356, and the City library of Avignon, 100, and the lectionary 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, lat. 755. Since 1924, the 
sacramentaries have been regarded as documents of the papal 
court;? so is since 1934 the lectionary.* Soon I hope to prove in 
greater detail that these codices are the relics of a liturgical 
movement in Rome, developed most probably under the supervision 
of Cardinal John Cajetan Orsini, who became Pope Nicholas III in 
1277. Strictly speaking, the books and their calendar are “according 
to the use of the papal court”. Yet, they are so overloaded with 


local feasts and feasts new or traditional, introduced for a special 
purpose, that the whole can hardly give a picture of the real 
calendar of the court. 


The Friars Minor published two revisions of their Roman, i.e., 
Curial, calendar. That belonging to the breviary and missal based 
on Haymo of Faversham’s Ordinaries (1243-44) is well known. It is 
to be found in the many Roman breviaries and missals used by 
Franciscans, Augustinians, Servites, etc. up to the sixteenth 
century. Its prototype dates from shortly after 1260, more precisely 
from after the introduction of the feast of St. Bernard (August 20) 


1. Cf. Th. Klauser, Ein Kirchenkalender aus der rémische Titelkirche der hl. Vier 
Gekronten in Scientia sacra. Theologische Festgabe fiir Kardinal Schulte, Koln, 1935, 
11 ff. 


2. M. Andrieu, Le Missel de la Chapelle papale & la fin du XIlI® siecle in Miscel- 
lanea Francesco Erhle Il, Studi e Testi vol. 38, Roma, 1924, 348 ff. 


3. V. Leroquais, Les Bréviaires manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France IV, 
Paris, 1934, 369 ff. 


2G 
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into the Franciscan liturgy*—the result of a “festive” rivalry 
between the Franciscans and the Dominicans‘—and before the 
first correction officially prescribed to be made in the feast of 
St. Bibiana (December 2).° The forty years following the pro- 
mulgation of the Franciscan Rule (1223) were a period of great 
liturgical activity for the friars. The “Haymonian” calendar is a 
development of that belonging to the books published, in virtue 
of that Rule, between the years 1223-43. New Franciscan feasts 
have been added as well as Saints more generally venerated, such 
as St. Catherine of Alexandria’ and St. Bernard of Clervaux. Other 


4. Chapter general of Narbonne, AFH IV, 504, n. 18: De sancto Bernardo fiat of- 
ficium die suo; i.e., in opposition to the rubric of Haymo’s Ordinaries: De festivitatibus 
que infra octavam assumptionis beate Marie veniunt, nichil tune agitur, sed post 
octavam celebrantur, on August 20 instead of August 23.——The exception was canceled 
by the general Chapter of Lyons, AFH VII, 681 and Miscellanea Francescana XXXII, 
18, which was held in 1272, and not in 1274; see Gallia Christiana Ill, Paris, 1876, 
357, n. 20. 


5. After the canonization of St. Francis in 1228, the Cistercians celebrated his 
feast as a commemoration. In 1255, two years after the canonization of St. Peter of 
Verona and thirteen years after that of St. Dominic, they introduced also these two 
Dominican feasts, not as simple commemorations but as feasts of “twelve lessons”. 
The favor is officially said to have been requested by the pope and Hugh of St. Cher but 
actually. their request must have been formulated at the instigation of Humbert de 
Romans, who at that time was revising the liturgy of his Order. Humbert returned the 
compliment by introducing the feast of St. Bernard into the Dominican calendar. The 
Franciscans then, anxious that the Founder of their Order should not be neglected, 
asked the Cistercians to grant him the same honor, which in fact was accorded by the 
Chapter of 1259. St. Bonaventure, the Minister general, answered in his turn as Humbert 
had done before, introducing the feast of St. Bernard into the Franciscan calendar.— 
Cf. J.M. Canivez, O. Cist., Statuta Capitulorum Ordinis Cisterciensium Il in Bibliothé- 
que de la Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, fasc. 10, Louvain, 1934, 65, n.2; 410, 
n. 4 (cf. 421, n. 2); 450, n. 9; W.R. Bonniwell, O.P., A History of the Dominican liturgy, 
New York, 1945, 114, is not entirely correct in stating the reason why St. Bernard is to 
be found in the Dominican calendar. 


6. General Chapter of 1266 or 1269: In kalendario in festo sancte Bibiane addatur: 
et martiris; Miscellanea francisc. XXXV, 232. See also the kalendars of C and F, and 
A. van Dijk, Notae quaedam de liturgia franciscana mediante saeculo XIll in Ephe- 
merides liturgicae LIV (XIV), 1940, 127, note 28. 


7. Cf. A. van Dijk, Jl carattere della correzione liturgica di fra Haymone da Faver- 
sham, O.F.M. (1243-44) in Ephem. liturg. LIX, 1945, 213 f.- 
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feasts were suppressed, such as the Dedications of the Roman 
basilicas of the Lateran and of Sts. Peter and Paul, which till 
then had survived even in the books of the friars.® It cannot be 
established whether this “Haymonian” compilation contains still 
other alterations. 


The calendar prior to Haymo’s correction, or, more precisely, 
prior to 1260 circa, is practically unknown. A presumably reliable 
copy of this pre-Haymonian calendar is to be found in the breviary- 
antiphonal in the Franciscan friary of Munich,® but here again the 
question arises how far this (and its exemplar) agrees with the 
common source from which all Franciscan calendars have been 
derived. 


This common source is the calendar corresponding to the Ordinary 
of Innocent III, composed in the years 1216-23. No copy of this 
calendar is known to have survived, except that in the Breviary of 
St. Francis of Assisi. The book is in no way an official one; nor 
can it be regarded with certainty as actually having been used at 
court. Its calendar, moreover, has been altered according to the 
later additions and changes of both the pre-Haymonian and the 
Haymonian calendars. Nevertheless, it will be fundamental for 
further study, until another more reliable manuscript is discovered. 


In the following description the original spelling has been 
retained with all its corruptions and blunders, though in a few 
cases these have been pointed out in the notes or corrected in the 
text with the aid of square brackets Original punctuation and use 
of capitals have been kept; the few entries in red are printed in 
italics. The columns of Sunday Letters and Golden Numbers have 
been omitted, .as they have no liturgical significance. For practical 
purposes the Roman dating had to be replaced by the modern 
cyphering. Additions and corrections have been printed in ordinary 
brackets. Since the original is written in double columns, the 
marginal additions were made alternately either before the column 
of dates or after that of the lessons (Nl). This lay-out has been 
followed in the transcription, except that the double columns could 
not be printed on the same page. 


8. Cf. van Dijk, Jl carattere, loc. cit., 215 ff. 


9. Cf. A. Le Carou, O.F.M., L’Office divin chez les Freres Mineurs au XIII® siecle, 
Paris, 1928, 151, 153 ff. 
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Januarius habet dies xxxi luna xxx. (conf.) 


(Nox habet horas ] Circumcisio domini Basilil i] et Martine virg. D 
-xvi. dies. (.tx.1.) 
viii.) 2 Octava s. Stephani Telesphori pp etm. (.i.D 


(.ix.1) (e) oa 
Octava s. Johannis et Aucteri pp et m. (.i.1.) 


Octava Innocentum NI 
Vigilia epyphanie 
Epyphanie domini nostri ihu xpi (A festo stelle nu NI 
merando perfice luna 
post. xl. dies terminus 
septuagesime fiet) 
10 (Sancti pauli primi heremite T) 
11 Sancti Ygini(j) pp et mar NI 
12 
13 Octava Epyphanie (S. ylarii epi) 
14 Felicis in pincis conf. et (pbri) 
15 Sancti Mauri abbatis 
16 Sancti Marcellini pp et mar{aquario) 
17 Sancti Antonii heremite (Sol in 


(Ante diem prisce a 
uam ddponioue 18 S. Aquile et Prisce mm et v. 


eluia) 19 S. Marii. Marthe. Audifax et Abbacuc 


num 
All 

20 5 Fabiane pp et m' et Sebastiane m* 

21 S Agnetis virg. et mr 

22'S Vincentii et Anastasii nitm 

23 S [E ]Merentiane. virginis (et mr) 

24 

25 Conversio Sancti Pauli (D. h. v.) 

26 

i 

28 S Agnetis Secunde (Claves .xl£) 

29 

30_ 

31S Cyri et Johannis; Nl 


2 Telesphori ] generally Jan. 5—(.i.1) written over the original Ni, which therefore 
was added after the octave day. 

3 As under 2; Aucterus for Anterus, Antherus or Antherius. 

5 M.p. del. epyphanie 

16 Marcellini Isic cod. for Marcelli 

18 M.p. del. S. Aquile et 

20 Fabiane. Sebastine | sic cod, 

28 Secunde] sic cod. 
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Februarius habet dies xxviij quando non est (et quando est) 
hisestus (habet) xxviij (Nox habet horas.xiiii.dies vero 
-x.) 


1 S Ygnatii pp et Tir. 

2 Purificatio S Marie. virg. 
3 S Blasii &pi et mr. 

4 S Giliberti conf. D (h.viiij) 
5 S Agathe virg. et mr. 


9 

10 S Scolastice. virg et Tr. 

11 

12 

13 

14 S Valentini epi et mr NI (Ultimus “sy 


15 (Sol in pisce.) —* 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 (Preveniens cathedra dat tardius Alle[luia] vacare) 

22 Cathedra sancti Petri apostoli. (Cedit) N/(yemps retro) 
23 (Vigilia locus bisestus.) (cathedrato symone) 
24 S Mathie apostoli NL (petro) 

25 

26 D (h.x.) 

27 

28 


10 et mart. | sic cod. 
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Marcius habet dies xxxi. luna .xxx. 


1 Marcii (Nox habet) D (h.i.) 


2 (horas .xii. dies vero .xii.) 


(virginum) Sete 
Sanctarum Perpetue et felicitatis 


(ctorum) (D hai.) 
9 San... Quadraginta mim 
10 (Obiit f[rate|r Petrus Cattanji) 
— (Claves pasce.) 
12 S Gregorii pp 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 (Sol in ariete) 
19 
20 _ 
21 S Benedicti abbatis. (equinoctium) 
22 (Post festum 8. Benedicti ubicumque 
23 .iiii? decima luna invenitur. ibi 
24 dominica proxima resurrectionis domini 
25 Annuntiatio s Marie WY. (celebretur) 
26 
27 Resurrectio domini nostri ihi xpi 
28 
29 D (h.ii.) 
30 
31 


7 Apparently no indication of the lessons. 
10 Addition made in black ink; Obiit ((@) in 1221. 
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Aprilis habet dies xxx. luna xxviiii. 


Aprilis (Nox habet horas.x.dies xiiii) 


13 
14 S Tiburtii.Valeriani.et Max{imi] (mrm) 
15 
16 


17S Aniceti pp et mr 
18 


19 

20 D (h.ix.) 

21 (orum mfm) 

22 Sanct Sotheris pp et mé et Gaij pp et m! 
23 S Georgii Mat 

24 (Extrema pasce. tua docet passio marce.) 
25 S Marci eug. letanie maiores. 

26 S Cleti pp et m! Marcelii(ni) pp et mm 
27 

28 S Vitalis mar. 

29 

30 


17 taurum] sic cod. 


(Sol in tau) 


Nl 


NI (rum) 


Nl 
Nl 


NI(Vitimum pasce.) 
Nl 


Nl 
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Madius habet dies xxxi. luna .xxx. 


(Nox habet horas 1 Madius S$ Philippi et Jacobi 
-vii. dies .xvi) 9 
3 Inventio 5+. et Alexandri. Eventii the 
4 odori et Juvenalis mrm D 
5 
6 S Johannis apostoli ante portam latinam 
7 
8 Apparitio S Michaelis 
9 
10 S Cordiani et Epymachi mtm 
ll 
12 S Nerei et achillei.et Pancratii mr[m] 
13 Dedicatio 5 marie ad m [arti] res 


(orum_martirum) vs 
14 Sanct Bonifetii (mris) ... 


15 
16 


17 


18 _ (Sol in geminos.) 
19 S Potentiane. virg. 


20 ( S bascille virg. mi ) 
21 


25 ( s vrbani pp et fit) .... D (.x.) 
26 S Eleutheri i] pp et mr 

27 S Johannis pp et mr 

28 

29 _ 

30 S Felicis pp et mr 

31 S Petronille virg. 


14 The word martiris is added on an erasure of the original victoris e. corone. The 
addition in black ink aS on March 10th. 

18 geminos] sic cod. 

20 Recent addition in heavy characters. Bascilla. Basilla or Basillissa, Rome. 

23-24 Erasures. 

25 Addition made by a recent hand. Here, like in the two previous days, there was 
probably an addition concerning the translation of St. Francis. After this was erased, 
St. Urban was replaced again on his original date. 
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Junius habet dies xxx. luna xxviiii 


a (Nox habet 
1 Junii S Nichomedis m‘ horas.vi. 


2 S Marcellini et petri atque herasmi m‘ dies vero.xviil) 


(Ultimus terminus pentecostes) 


(D h.v.) 


8 

9 S Primi et feliciani mrm 

10_ D 

11 S Barnabe ap |osto| li 

12 S Basilidis cirini. Naboris et Nazarii mf 

13 ( S Antonij.......) 

14 

15 S Viti Modesti m‘ et Crescentie .v. Ni 
16 D (h.iiii.) 

am (Sol in cancrum) 

18 S Marcelliani et marci mrm Nl 
19S Gervasi{i}. et Protasii. mrm (Sol) NI (stitium) 
20 S Silverii. pp. et mr. (et octjava|s ant Nl 
21 tonii) 

22 S Paulini epi et conf. 

23 Viglilial. 

24 Nativitas Sancti Johannis bapt[ist]e 

25 

26 5 Soe eT nis et pauli 

27 

28 Viglilia].5.petri et pauli.et leonis pp et conf. 

29 S.apostolorum Petri et Pauli 

30 S Pauli ap(osto] li (Com.) 


1 Dedication of his basilica on the Via Nomentana; feast day September 15. 

13 The addition, written in black ink (see March 10 and May 14), has been erased and 
covered with luciani et crecenciani by the scribe who noted the Saint of May 20. 

17 cancrum] sic cod. 

20 The addition written by the same hand as that of June 13. 
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Julius habet dies xxxi. luna .xxx. : 
1 Julii Octava 5. Johannis bapt|ist]e 


orum) 
2 Sanct] Processi et martiniani m‘[m] 


Octava apostolorum. Petri et pauli 


(Rufine et secunde.¥.) 

10 S. vii. fratrum et mater eorum (felicitas) 

11 § Pii pp et mr 

12 S Naboris et felicis mrm 

13 S Anacleti pp et mr D (h .xi.) 

14 (Dies caniculares) r mages 

15.S Quirici et Julite m*{m] 
(Obitus dni 16 ( Ca[nonisatio s. franci|sci) (D h .ix.) 
Innocentii 17 S Allexi confessoris ee as, tute) 
avunculi dnj 185 Simphorose cum .vij. filiis suis 


Stefani 19 (A .iiii? decimo kalendis augusti usque no 
Cardinalis) nas Septembris non minuas san 
guinem) 


20 


21S Praxedis vit (Officium fit 
pro defunctibus fratribus) 
22 S Marie mesialous 


23 S Apolenaris ept et m' 

24S Christine .$. et vig filia] Jacobi 

25 Ss Jacobi apostoli.et S Christofori m.(.i.1) 
26 S Pastoris conf. et plres| bite] ri 

27 S Pantaleonis m! et innocentii pp 
28 S Nazarii.et celsi.et victoris pp et mr 

29 S Felicis pp et m' .ii. Simplicii Fausti 
30'S Abdon et senaes m‘ ni et beatricis 


31 


3-5 N fovem| l fectionum], because of the octave of the apostles. 

9 Cf. 10. 

10 Rufine... and felicitas, both additions by the same hand. 

14 S Margarete, originally on the 20th of this month, where actually the erasure is 
hardly to be seen. 

16 Only the first and last letters of the Canonization are legible. 

21 defunctibus ]sic cod. Handwriting as on the 14th. 

29 .ii,] sic cod. for et. 
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Nox habet horas .x. 
Augustus habet xxxi. luna xxviiii dies vero.xiiii. 
Vincula S petri et 3 Machabeorum (D) 
S Stephani pp. et ir 
Inventio corporis $ stephani protomris 
S Justini p{res| bite} ri et mr mm WN 
(Dominici conf.et fundatoris ordinis frm predicatorum .il.) 
5 Systi pp et m! felicissimi et agapiti NI (Autumnus oritur) 
S Donati epi et m' mtfm WN 
S Cyriaci. largi.et smaragdi mfm Nl 
S Romani m*. et vigilia Nl 
10 S Laurentii mr Nl 
11 S Tiburtii m' et Susanne .v. Nl (Eodem die 5 Rufi 
(i) autricis cius ni &pi et mfis ix 1.) 
13 S Ypoliti et Cassiani m‘.et Concordie NI 
14S Eusebii (epi) et conf. vigilia NI 
15 A{s|sumptio S Marie. vitg. Nl 
16 Nl 
17 Octava Sancti laurentii Nl 
18 S Agapiti_ mr (Sol in virgineus) N/ 
19 [Octava s| (Clare) ooo 
20 (Sancti Bernardi abb|atis| claravall.) NI 
21 NI 
22 S Timothei. ypoliti et simphoriani (et) NI (octava sancte marie) 
23 (Obitus dni pp Gregorii) [Regnat in autumno| (festum cle 
24 S Auperte virg. vig|ilial. Nl mentis ad usque) 
25 S Bartholomei ap fosto| li Nl 
26 S Zepherini pp et mr Nl 
27 bine .v. 
28 S Augustini epi et conf.et heremetis i (.i.1.) 
29 Decollatio S Johannis baptiste et sabine .v. 
30 S Felicis et Audacti. m‘[m]. D (h .vii.) 
31 ‘ 
“4 mm) original handwriting, belonging probably to the Saints erased on the 5th. 
5 Addition in black ink, see June 13. 
12 Erasure of the feast of St. Clare, added in red. 
16 N[ovem] lectionum], because of the octave of Our Lady. 18 virgineus] sic cod, 
19 For the erasure of Ni, see the 16th. The word Clare almost illegible. 
21 See the 16th. 
23 The addition of the verse in hardly legible. The obit in the handwriting of July 14 
and 21, 


24 Autperte for Aureae (Ostia and in Via Iulia). The feast has been canceled by dots 
under the text. 


OONA MP WN 


27 In original handwriting, probably a mistake concerning the last letters of the 29th. 
28 Audacti instead of Adaucti a slip of the pen common in the calendars; see the 
Brev.. of St. Clare. 
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September habet dies xxx. luna xxx. 


(Nox habet horas. 1 S .xii. fratrum et 3 egidii abbatis (.i.1) 
xii.dies vero.xij) 9 S Antonini martiris 


D (.h. iii.) 


_ (vig) (.i.1) 
8 Nativitas S Marie et S Adriani mr 
9 § Gorgonii mf. et dorothei. mF 
10 
11 § Proti et Jacinti mtm 
12 
13 priani mr 
14 Exaltatio S.+et S cornelifi] et cy 
15S Nicomedis ir 
16 S Euphemie .¥. lucie et Geminiani 
17 (Sol in libra) 
18 
19 
(Equinoctium) 20S Eustachii cum uxore et filiis mrm (Vigilia) 
(D .h.iiii.) 21 S Mathei apostoli et evang. (Autumnale) 
(cum sociis suis) 
22 S Mauritii et sociorum eius mr[m) 
23 S Lini pp et mr 
24 
25 
26 S Justine v. et mt et Cypriani epi et mr 
27 S Cosme et Damiani mrm 
28 ( Officium fit pro defunctis fratribus) 
29 Dedicatio Basilice S Michaelis 
30 S Jeronimi p'res]b[ite]ri et conf 


22 et soc.eius has been canceled by dots under the words; the final m of martyrum has 
been erased. 
28 Addition in the handwriting of July 14, 21 and August 23. 
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Octuber habet dies xxxi. luna xxviiii | (Nox habet 
aoras.xiiii. 
dies vero.x.) 


S Remigii epi et conf. 

( S eleuteri mart.) 

(S Dionisii mart.) 

(S Marci et. marciani mart) 
( S-Apolinaris epi) 


S Marci pp et conf. Sergii bachi Mar 
celli et apulei mrm 

9 S Dionisii rustici et eleuterii mrtm 

10 S Cerboni i! Epi et conf. 


CONIA SF WN 


13 ( S faustini. ianuarij mart) 

14S Calisti pp et mr (viiii. 1 et Sancti) NI (valentini 
15 epi et conf, .i.1.) 
16 

17 

18 S Luce evangeliste (Sol in scor) Nl (pione) 
19 

20 

21 S Ylarionis abbatis Tl 

22 D (.h. ix.) 

23 

24 

25 § Crisanthi et Darie {mrm | 

26 S Evaristi pp et mr 

27 Vigilia 

28 Sanc(orum) apostolorum Symonis et iude 

29 

30 (Sancti Germani capuani ept et conf.) 

31 Vigilia omnium sanctorum 


2-6 The erasure of these five days has been covered with the four feasts, written by 
the hand which noted May 20 and 25, and June 13, see note. 
13 Rather late addition. 
30 Thirteenth century addition, almost illegible. Origin of the feast: Montecassino. 
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November habet dies xxx. luna xxx. 


(.i.1) 
Festum Omnium sanctorum et S. Cesarii mr 


dies vero viij) 


S Vitalis et Agricole mrm 
D (.h. viiii.) 


S Leonardi conf. 


CONIA Or wWhH 


Quatuor coronatorum mr{m]. dori mr (.i. 1.) 
9 Dedicatio Basilice salvatoris et theo 
10 S. triphonis et Respicii et nimphe.v. (.i.1.) 
11 S Martini epi et conf.et Menne mr (.i.1.) 
12 S Martini pp et mr. 
13 S Bricii epi et conf. (Obiit.... 
14 sanctus noster frater Rofinus 
qui fuit socius sancti patris nostri 
16 Francisci) 
17 (Sol in sagittarium.) 
18 Dedicatio Basilicarum petri et Pauli 
19 S. Pontiani pp et mr (Eodem 


20 die sancte helisabeth.) (Primo fa 
2] cimus.festum sancte helisabeth et sequen 
tildie facimus festum sancti pontiani) 
22 S Cecilie virg. et mr 
(festum cle 23 S Clementis pp et mr (et Sancte Felici 
camee cal art 24 S Grisogoni iit tatis) 
entis 25 ( Sancte Caterine. virg et martiris ix.].) 
26 S Petri alexandrini epi et mr 
27 
28 D (.h. iiii.) 
29S. Saturnini mF. vig filial. 
30 S.Andree aplosto]li 


13-16 Addition in black, see June 13 and August 5: Rufinus died in 1270;see the history 
of the codex. 
17 sagitt. | sic cod, 
19-20 Eodem...helis,| Handwriting of Brother Leo. (?) 
20-21 Handwriting as on July 14, 21 and 23, August 28. 
23 The addition in black as on 13-16. 
25 Addition written twice by the hands of 23 and 20-21 (red). 
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December habet dies xxxi. luna xxviiii (Nox habet horas 
xViii.dies vero.vi.) 


Decembris (Officium pro defunctis 


shy ; fratribus fit die lune 
@ Wiviene vir. post dominicam sep 
tuagesime.) 


S Barbare vir. (et mr) 
(abbatis) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 S Sabe conf. 
6 S Nicolai epi et conf. 
7 S Ambrosii epi et conf. 
8 


9 

10 S Melchiadis. pp.et tir 

11 S Damasij pp et conf. 

12 

13 S Lucie. virg. et mr 

14 

15 

16 

17 (Sol in capriolis) 

18 

19 

20 Vigilia. (Solstitium) 

21 S Thome ap|osto]li 

22 a D (.h.vii.) 

23 

24 Vigilia Natalis domini (mr.) 
25 Nat. Domini nostri iht christi. et s.Anastasie 
26 S Stephani protomr. 

27S senennls aplosto}li et evangeliste 


_(orum 
28 S{anct| Innocentum 


(archi) 
29S Thome epi et conf. 
30 
31 S Silvestri pp et conf. 
STEPHEN A. VAN DIJK, O.F.M. 
Greyfriars, 


Oxford, England. 
— 


2-3 In the margin: septuages.| sic cod. 
29 conf.| sic cod. 
30 N(ovem) [ectionum), because of the octave of the Nativity. 





THE TERMS 
“IUS POSITIVUM” AND “SIGNUM POSITIVUM” 


IN TWELFTH-CENTURY SCHOLASTICISM 


Through the researches of Dom Lottin’ and more especially 
those of S. Kuttner,? we know that the term “ positive law” entered 
into the vocabulary of the theologians and canonists during the 
twelfth century, and that it assumed three slightly differing forms, 
namely ius positivum, iustitia positiva and lex or constitutio 
positionis, in opposition to ius naturale, iustitia naturalis and lex 
naturae. 


The first, ius positivum, is already used in the Dialogue of 
Abelard (1140-1142), and then in several of the works of the 
Decretists: the Summa Coloniensis (1169),4the Summa of Odo of 
Dour (c. 1170) and the Summa Reverentia Canonum (1184-1192).5 
The second, iustitia positiva, has so far been discovered only in 
one place, namely in the Introductio ad decretum, a work widely 
diffused in the twelfth century.® As to the variants, lex positionis 
and positionis constitutio, they are met respectively in the Dis- 
putationes of Simon of Tournai (1169-1200)? and in the Compilatio 
decretorum of Cardinal Laborans (1162-1182).® 


Of the seven occurrences note, five come from French Decretists 


1. O. Lottin, Le Droit naturel chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin et ses prédécesseurs, 
gnd ed., Bruges, [1931]. 


2. Sur les origines du terme “droit positif”,.in Revue hist. Droit frang. étr., Series IV, 
15 (1936), p. 728-740; Repertorium der Kanonistik I, in Studi e Testi 71, Citta del Vati- 
cano, 1937, p. 175-176 and 455. 

3. PL 178, 1656 B. Quoted by Lottin, op. cit., p. 28. 


4. Also quoted by Lottin, op. cit., p. 105. 
5. Texts in Kuttner, Repertorvium, p. 173 and 195, n. 1. 
6. See Kuttner, Repertorium, p. 455. 


7. Disp. XXIX, 1 (ed. J. Warichez in Spicilegium sacrum lovan. 12, p. 89-90). First 
quoted by Lottin, op. cit., p. 28. See also infra, p. XXX. 


8. See text in Kuttner, op. cit., p. 175, n. 6. Cardinal Laborans is an Italian but 
studied in France. 
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and two from Masters of Theology in Paris (Abelard and Simon of 
Tournai). The term is therefore most assuredly of French origin, 
and according to S. Kuttner it is not found in the vocabulary of the 
school of Bologna before the year 1210.° 


The same author has tried to detect the sources from which the 
French theologians and canonists might have drawn the term, ‘and 
his researches point in the first place towards the Commentary of 
Chalcidius on the Timaeus of Plato. This work of Chalcidius, very 
widely used in the twelfth century, had its part in the philosophical 
formation of the early Scholastics, and provided them with at least 
a partial text of one of Plato’s writings. 


In chapter six then of his Commentary, Chalcidius distinguishes 
between iustitia naturalis and iustitia positiva as follows: 


Ex quo adparet in hoc libro principaliter id agi, contemplationem 
considerationemque institui non positivae, sed naturalis illius iustitiae 
atque aequitatis, quae inscripta instituendis legibus describendisque 
formulis tribuit ex genuina moderatione substantiam. ” 


On the face of things, it is probable that this passage of Chalci- 
dius inspired the theologians and canonists of the twelfth century. 
It is a certainty in the case of the Summa R everentia sacrorum 
canonum, wherein S. Kuttner discovered the interesting remark: 


—dicitur et generali vocabulo mos prout nomen moris in primo cap. 
© ° ° > . ° pi ac 
huius dist. sumitur; hoc autem apud pl’onem in timeo ius positivum 

dicitur... 


Actually the reference is not accurate: the term is not to be 
found in the text of the Timaeus, but in the accompanying Commen- 
tary, and, ‘moreover, its correct wording is not ius positivum, but 
iustitia positiva. As it is though, the text speaks clearly enough. 
However, 5. Kuttner hesitates to extend the benefit of his discovery 


9. Cfr. Kuttner, op. cit., p. 175. 


10. M. Manitius (Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, t. Ill, Munich, 
1931) quotes not less than eleven authors who make use of Chalcidius’ Commentary; 
see the references in the Index, ibid., p. 1098.—On the importance of Chalcidius, cfr. 


Ueberweg-Geyer, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, t. Il, jth ed., Berlin, 
1928, p. 148. 


11. Taken from Kuttner, Repertorium, p..176, n. 2. 


12. See Kuttner, ibid. The lack of accuracy seems to indicate that the anonymous 
author of the Summa Reverentia only disposed of second hand information. 
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to each and everyone of the authors who, since Abelard, have 
used the same or a similar term. He rightly thinks that a general 
conclusion would require a thorough investigation of the entire 
literature of the period. '* 


The present article does not pretend to supply that want, -or to 
solve the problem. [t aims simply at producing a few texts hitherto 
unnoticed, and pointing out another twelfth-century application of 
the antithesis naturalis-positivus to the vocabulary of the sacra- 
ments, 


1. “lustitia positiva” in the work of Hugo of Saint Victor 


If Abelard is the first author known to have employed the term 
ius positivum, Hugo of St. Victor has nevertheless preceded him 
by several years in the use of the scarcely different form, iustitia 
positiva. In his Didascalion, 1. Ill, c.2, composed about 1130, he 
writes: 


Ethicae inventor Socrates fuit, de qua XXIV libros secundum posi- 
tivam iustitiam tradidit. Deinde Plato discipulus eius libros multos de 
republica secundum utramque iustitiam, naturalem scilicet et posi- 
tivam, conscripsit. “ 


In 1. VI, -c. 5, he says likewise: 


In illa enim [tropologia | naturalis iustitia est, ex qua disciplina 
morum nostrotum, id est, tustifia positiva nascitur. 


These two passages, especially the first, are important in more 
than one respect. First of all, they advance the first known use of 
the term “positive law”, by a dozen years. Secondly, they provide 
a strong confirmation of S. Kuttner’s suggestion of the origin of 
the term. Indeed the words Plato...multos libros...secundum utram- 
que iustitiam, naturalem scilicet et positivam, conscripsit betray 
a dependence on the Commentary of Chalcidius, which was, as is 
said above, the only work by which the early Scholastics came into 
direct contact with Plato’s writings. Hugo made abundant use of 
that Commentary in several of his treatises, and most of all in his 
Didascalion. And in his still unpublished Epitoma in philosophiam, 


13. Cfr. Kuttner, ibid. 
14. PL 176, 766 B. 
15. /bid., 805 C. 
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which is a recast of the first chapter of the Didascalion, he in- 
tended to imitate Plato’s style in the Timaeus.’© This explains 
how, in characterizing the political works of Plato, he remembered 
from his reading of Chalcidius the terms iustitia naturalis and 
iustitia positiva. 

Finally, one should not forget that, throughout the twelfth centu- 
ry, Hugo’s writings, especially the De Sacramentis and the Didas- 
calion, exercised a powerful influence not only on the theologians 
but also on the canonists both of Paris and Bologna.!”? This does 
not mean that all the subsequent uses of the term “positive law” 
need to be explained by a direct or indirect dependence on Hugo 
of St. Victor. [It is not even proved that he introduced the term into 
theology, but it is certainly no exaggeration to say that his ex- 
ample assisted in propagating its use. 


2. “Natura-positio” in Simon of Tornai and Magister Martin. 


As already noticed,!® Simon of Tournai and Cardinal Laborans 
prefer the terms lex positionis and positionis constitutio to the 
adjectival forms iustitia positiva and ius positivum. Considering 
that these variants appear at a later date, one might conclude that 
they proceed directly from the earlier forms, but one must beware 
of over-simplifying the question. S. Kuttner has drawn attention 
to a text in the Noctes atticae of Gellius, who was a favorite author 
in the Middle Ages. Gellius makes the grammarian Nigidius say 
that the nomina are divided into naturalia and positiva, and that 
they do not originate fortuito positu but quadam vi et ratione na- 
tura.*® Such terminology, which opposes the nouns natura and posi- 
tus as well as the adjectives naturalis and positivus, might easily 
have impressed the theologians and canonists of the twelfth centu- 
ry. It is in any case noteworthy that Simon of Tournai, in one and 
the same sentence, opposes lex naturae to lex positionis and also 
natura to positio.”° 


Regardless, however, of the origin of the term lex positionis, 


16. Cfr. Manitius, op. cit., p. 115. 


17. Cfr. J. de Ghellinck, L’Essor de la Littérature latine au XII® siécle (Museum 
Lessianum, Sect. hist. 4), t. I, Brussels, 1946, p. 51-52. 


18. See above, p. 41. 
19. Quotation in Kuttner, Repertorium, p. 176, n. 2. 
20. Disp. XXIX, 1 (ed. Warichez, 89-90), The text is quoted infra, p. 45. 
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the antithesis natura-positio in the juridical sense deserves to 
appear on the list of the first attestations of the term “positive 
law”. 

Dom Lottin, who first quoted the text of Simon of Tournai,” 
published on the same occasion another passage of similar import. 
It is taken from the still unedited Summa theologica of Magister 
Martin, which is commonly dated from the end of the twelfth centu- 
ry.22 The passage in question opposes natura to positio, lex na- 
turae to lex civilis, and humana positio to ius naturale. Magister 
Martin’s mode of expression so closely resembles that of Simon, 
that it is very likely to have been inspired by it; he has copied 
Simon to a large extent, and on the point under examination he has 
transcribed an opinion from Simon’s Disputationes. We need-not 
wonder then that he has combined therein ideas and expressions 
which in his model are to be found in different places. An arrange- 
ment in tabular form of the text of Magister Martin and its parallels 


in the Disputationes of Simon of Tournai, will facilitate their 
comparison: 


Magister Martin 


Paris, B.N. lat. 14556 £. 356"? 


Coniunctio maris et femine de 
iure naturali est. Verbum est I- 
sidori. Set positio non tollit na- 
turam, nec ius naturale tollitur 
civili, Ergo nulla positio huma- 
na fecit ut coniunctio maris et 
femine non esset de iure naturali. 
Ergo coniunctio maris et femine 
in concubinatu est de iure natura- 
li. Ergo nor est peccatum. 


21. See above, p. 41. 


Simon of Tournai 
Disput. XXIX, 1 (ed. Warichez, 89-90) 


Sunt enim due leges: una nature, 
alia positionis...Quia lex nature et 
priorest et dignior lege positionis... 
preiudicet natura positioni. 

Disput. XCVIII, 2 (ib. 284) 

Item queritur an coniunctio maris 
et femine sit ius naturale. Quod 
sic probari videtur. Ait enim auctori- 
tas: “De iure naturali descendit 
maris et femine coniunctio, filiorum 
propagatio. E contra. Si enim est 
ius naturale, ergo est bonum. Sed 
in fornicantibus est coniunctio 
maris et femine, que damnabilis est. 


22. Cfr. A.M. Landgraf, Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der theologischen Literatur der 
Fruhscholastik, Ratisbon, 1948, p. 89. 
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Respondetur a quibusdam quod Reditur. Coniunctio maris et 
coniunctio maris et femine est de 


iure naturali sive in coniugibus sive 
in fornicatoribus; set in fornicato- 
ribus talis coniunctio est pecca- 
tum, quia destituta est ornatu civi- 
li, et privata est debita forma so- 
lempnitatis que dicitur matrimo- 
nium; nec enim caret aliquo debito 
nature talis coniunctio, set debi- 
ta solempnitate. 


femine est ius naturale, sive in 
coniugibus sive in fornicantibus; 
sed in coniugibus bona, ut dictum 
est, in fornicantibus vero mala, que 
privata est debita forma sollemni- 
tatis, que dicitur matrimonium: nec 
enim caret aliquo debito necessarie, 
sed debita sollemnitate. 


3. “Signum positivum” in the Sacramental theology of the twelfth 
century. : 


At the beginning of his [Vth Book of Sentences, Peter Lombard 
accumulates nearly all the descriptions of sacramentum which were 
current at the time. After quoting the Austustinian definitions of 
sacramentum in the wide sense and of signum in general, he uses a 
text of St. Augustine in order to divide all signa into two classes: 


Signorum vero alia sunt naturalia, ut fumus significans ignem: alia 
data (S. Aug., De doctr. christ., c. i, n. 2); et eorum quae data sunt, 
quaedam sunt sacramenta, quaedam non: omne enim sacramentum est 


signum, sed non e converso. ~ 


Lombard’s distinction of the signa, like the rest of his exposé, 
was generally accepted by the theologians of the second half of 
the twelfth century. But whereas most of them were content merely. 
to quote the text of Lombard, a few used it as a starting point to 
build up a new definition of sacrament in the strict sense, viz., 
sacramentum est rei sacrae sacrum signum. This interesting 
question will be treated elsewhere, but for the moment it is suf- 
ficient to note that the same group of authors are at one in intro- 
ducing a significant change of terminology. Indeed, instead of 
speaking of signa naturalia and signa data, as did Peter Lombard 


after the example of St. Augustine, they all use the terms signa 
positiva. 


23. Liber Sentent., IV, d. I, c. 4 (ed. Quaracchi, 746). 
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The first author to adopt this terminology, as far as we know, is 
Simon of Tournai. This is what he writes in his Summa or Institu- 
tiones ad sacram paginam: Paris, B.N. lat. 14886 f. 53%”: 


Signorum enim alia sunt sacra, alia non. Non sacrorum alia naturale, 
alia positiva. Naturalia sunt, ut quando per antecedens significatur 
consequens, ut rubore matutino imber futurus, vel per consequens 
antecedens, ut fumo vel cinere ignis. Positivorum vero, quoddam nec 
est sacramentum nec sacre rei signum, ut circulus venalis; quoddam 
non sacrum signum sed rei sacre, ut serpens in palo non erat res sacra, 
—eum enim fregit Ezechias ydola—trie persecutor,—tamen signum rei 
sacre, quia Christi in cruce pendentis; quoddam vero et sacrum signum 
et rei sacre, ut sacra baptismi ablutio signum sacre mundationis anime. 
Omne vero signum, sacrum vel non sacrum, dum tamen rei sacre, 
sacramentum dicitur: non sacrum signum rei sacre, veteris testamenti, 
sacrum signum rei sacre, novi testamenti sacramentum dicitur. Dif: 
ferunt enim sacramenta: veteris testamenti non sunt signa sacra, quia 
non iustificantia; novi vero testamenti sacramenta sacra sunt quia 
iustificantia, et sacre rei quia rem sacram significant. 


Simon’s attempt to define and classify the sacraments on the 
exclusive basis of the notion of signum! met with some success, 
and persisted until the middle of the thirteenth century. Before the 
year 1200, we can quote at least three authors who, in accepting 
the same doctrine, accepted also the division of signa into naturalia 
and positiva, They are Radulph Ardens, Magister Martin and Loth- 
air of Segni (later Pope Innocent III). In order to illustrate the 
strict dependence of these theologians upon Simon of Tournai, it 
will be necessary to reproduce the texts of each one in extenso, 
the more so since the writings of Radulph Ardens and Magister 
Martin have not yet been published. 


Radulph Ardens, ‘Speculum universale, 1. VIII, c. 31 Paris N.B. 
lat. 3239 f..110°* and Vat. lat. 1175 f£. 123°?: 


Signorum vero alia sunt sacra, alia non. Non sacrorum, alia natural- 
ia, alia positiva. Naturalia sunt, ut quando per antecedens significatur 
consequens, ut rubore matutino imber futurus, vel per consequens ante- 
cedens, ut cinere ignis. Positivorum vero quoddam nec est sacrum nec 
est sacre rei signum, ut circulus vini venalis; quoddam non est sacrum, 
sed sacre rei signum, sicut eneus serpens in palo non erat res sacra,— 
eum enim fregit Ezechias idolatriae persecutor,——tamen erat signum sa- 
cre rei, quia Christi in cruce pendentis; quoddam vero est et sacrum 
signum et rei sacre, ut baptismus. Omne autem signum, sive sacrum sive 





IUS POSITIVUM AND SIGNUM POSITIVUM 


non sacrum, si tamen est signum sacre rei, sacramentum dicitur. Sed 
signum non sacrum sacre rei, veteris testamenti, signum vero sacrum et 
sacre rei, novi testamenti dicitur sacramentum. 


Magister Martin, Summa, Paris, N.B. lat. 14556, f. 349%, 


Signorum alia sunt sacramenta, alia non. Non sacramentorum, alia 
sunt naturalia, alia positiva. Naturalia sunt, quando per antecedens 
significatur consequens, ut rubore matutino ymber significatur, vel [per] 
consequens antecedens, ut melle favum vel cinere ignis. Positivorum 
vero quedam sunt nec sacra nec sacre rei signum, ut eneus serpens in 
palo non erat res sacra,—eum enim fregit idolatrie persecutor Eze- 
chias;—tamen erat signum sacre rei, quia pendentis in cruce; quoddam 
vero est sacrum signum et etiam rei sacre, ut sacra baptismi ablutio 
est sacrum signum sacre mundationis animae. Omne vero sacrum signum 
vel non sacrum, dum tamen rei sacre signum sit, sacramentum dicitur 
non sacrum signum rei sacre, veteris testamenti, sacrum signum rei sa- 
cre, novi testamenti sacramentum dicitur. Differunt itaque sacramenta 
veteris et novi testamenti, quia sacramenta veteris testamenti non sunt 
signa sacra, quia non iustiticantia: tamen sunt rei sacre, quia rem sa- 
cram significantia. Sacramenta novi testamenti, sacra iustificantia 
et rei sacre quia sacram rem significant. 


Lothaire de Segni, De sacro altaris mysterio, 1. IV, c. 39 (PL, 217, 881): 


Signorum autem alia sunt naturalia, et alia positiva. Naturalia sunt 
quae secundum naturam significant. Quorum quaedam sunt quae per ante- 
cedens significa[n]t consequens, ut rubore vespertino significatur sere- 
nitas matutina. Alia sunt quae per consequens significant antecedens, 
ut fumo vel cinere significatur ignis. Positiva sunt illa quae secundum 
impositionem significant. Quorum alia sunt signum (!) rei sacrae, ut ser- 
pens aeneus erectus in eremo; alia sunt signa rei non sacrae, ut arcus 
triumphalis erectus in bivio. Signorum rei sacrae, alia sunt sacra, ut 
baptismus; alia non sacra, ut agnus paschalis. Sacra sunt signa novi 
testamenti, non sacra veteris. Quamvis enim utraque sunt signa rei sa- 
crae, id est rem sacram significantia, non tamen utraque sunt sacra 
signa, id est iustificantia, licet nonnulli dixerunt legalia iustificas- 
se. Haec est enim differentia inter legalia et inter .evangelica sa- 
cramenta, quod illa significant tantum et non justificabant, haec autem 
significant et iustificant. Verum, quandoque large, quandoque stricte sa- 
cramentum accipitur. Large, secundum quod omne signum rei sacrae, 
sive sit sacrum [sive non], dicitur sacramentum: unde signa legalia 
sacramenta dicitur; stricte, secundum quod sacrum solummodo signum 
dicitur sacramentum. 
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Notwithstanding minor divergences, ‘the texts just quoted show 
so close a resemblance that their dependence, direct or indirect, 
upon Simon of Tournai cannot be doubted. The identity of the 
vocabulary, of the comparisons, of the construction and of the 
notions and definitions is sufficient proof. On the other hand, the 
substitution of the term signa positiva for signa data is found in 
this group of authors and nowhere else. For this reason, Simon of 
Tournai must be given credit for the spreading of a terminology 
which afterwards became classical in theology. Moreover, it is 
most likely that he created it, since it is to be found only in his 
works and in those of authors who copied him. 


As to the origin of the term signum positivum, it is almost evi- 
dent that it results from a transposition of the antithesis naturalis- 
positivus from the juridical field to the don:ain of sacramental 
theology. Simon of Tournai has a liking for neologisms, .as may be 
gathered from his use of the term lex positionis.** But why, -in the 
latter case, did he prefer the substantival form,-in spite of the 
accepted usage, whereas in sacramental theology his choice fell 
upon the term signum positivum? That of course is a difficult 
question. Perhaps the matter of terminology was only a matter of 


taste on his part. After all, he shares the same peculiarity with 
Cardinal Laborans and more so with Magister Martin. However 
that may be, everything points to the fact that the term lex posi- 
tionis is of more recent origin, and that consequently the authors 
who prefer it were aware of the older forms ius positivum and 
iustitia positiva. 


DAMIAN VAN DEN EYNDE, O.F.M. 


Rome, Italy. 


24. Supra, p. 44 and p. 47. 





CHRIST JESUS, 
CENTER AND FINAL SCOPE OF ALL CREATION 
ACCORDING TO ST. MAXIMUS CONFESSOR 


St. Maximus the Confessor, according to the eminent patrologist, 
Bardenhewer, is without doubt one of the keenest dogmaticians 
and deepest mystics that the Greek Church produced.! Authors 
who have written about the theology of this staunch defender of 
Christ against the monothelists, have readily acknowledged that 
Christ is the center of it. Pourrat, when treating of his spiritual 
theology, writes: 

The Word Incarnate, therefore, is the one center of the 
theology and spirituality of St. Maximus. The end of all cré- 
ation is the deification of man, his assimilation with God by. 
charity.... Man possessed this participation in the divine 
nature before the fall; it was then lost. It must be restored by 
the Word, which deifies human nature by uniting Himself with 
it and has merited by His death that each one should become 
deified. The Incarnation, then, is the great event of the world, 
which God ordained from the beginning and which makes the 
object of creation possible. It is why Christ unites everything 
in Himself, in the same way that the Church unites within 
itself all the different nations of which she is composed.° 


Others hold that St. Maximus quite clearly teaches the Absolute 
Primacy of Christ in keeping with Franciscan theology. For 
instance, Risi in his voluminous work on the motive of the Incar- 
nation sums his doctrine up thus: “Gesu Cristo e il principio, il 
centro, lo scopo, la sintesi della creazione. Distinzione tra la 
sostanza ed il modo del mistero. Fine primario di questo fu la 
deificazione, e salute universale; fine secundario la Redenzione 
di genere umano.”* J.B. Petit-Bornand, O.F.M. Cap., cites our 


1, O. Bardenhewer, Patrologie (Freiburg: Herder, 19017), p- 510. 


2. E.g., loc. cit.; and Grumel, “Maxime le Confesseur,” in Dict. de la Theol. Cathol., 
10, 458; E. Mersch, S.J., Le Corps Mystique du Christ, 2 vol. (Paris: Desclée, 1936), 
I, 525, fn. 2: “Le centre de sa doctrine est notre divinisation dans le Christ.... Le 
mystere central, c’est le Christ qui unit tout en lui.” 


3. P. Pourrat, Christian Spirituality, translated by W.H. Mitchell and S.P. Jacques, 
4 vol. (London: Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1922), I, 299. 


4. Franc. M. Risi, Ord. S. Joan. a Veo, Sul motivo primario dell’Incarnazione del 
Verbo, 4 vol. (Roma: Desclée, 1898), III, 309-311. 
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author for several of his theses.5 Lot-Borodine, in a thorough 
treatment of deification according to the Greek Fathers wrote: 
“D’apres S. Maxime et les Byzantins, le Verbe serait incarné, en 
tout état de cause, mais n’aurait pas été mis a mort. Seule la Croix 
a donc eté necessitée par le péché originel qu’aucun Grec n’a nie 
quoiqu’ on ait pu dire.”® M. Jugie, A.A., in his monumental work 
on Oriental theology clearly agrees that St. Maximus, though he 
usually mentions the motive of salvation, does not do so exclusive- 
ly and teaches that Christ is the center and end of all creation.” 
J.M. Bissen, O.F.M., includes our Doctor in an article on the 
Absolute Primacy of Christ from the 7th to the 9th century. ® 


Even those who oppose the Franciscan doctrine that Christ has 
Absolute Primacy over all creation to the extent that He was first 
predestined for His own glory and then as the Final Scope and 
Exemplar and Mediator of all creatures,—even they must admit 
that St. Maximus teaches the Franciscan doctrine. F. Struyf, for 
example, though he defends the Thomistic view as more probable 
and more in keeping with piety, claims that St. Maximus is the 
first of the Fathers to teach the opposite.® M. Th. Disdier, in an 
article on the dogmatic principles of the spirituality of St. Maximus, 
objects that Struyf should make of our Saint the creator of the 
Scotist conception of the Incarnation on the force of one text, 
whereas there are innumerable texts that support the Thomist view, 
and the one cited for the Scotist view is more Suarezian.'° As we 
shall see, such an analysis is superficial and incorrect. 


Now, although authors usually quote only one text from St. Maxi- 
mus to support the Franciscan doctrine, we shall show that there 
are other texts, and that there is nothing in St. Maximus that mili- 
tates against the Franciscan doctrine. 


5. J.B. du Petit-Bornand, O.F.M. Cap., Proludium de Primatu Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi et Causa Motiva Incarnationis; translated by Ambrosius a Saldes, O.F.M. Cap. 
(Barcinone, apud Subirana Fratres, 1902), pp. 205, 208, 310. 


6. M. Lot-Borodine, “Da doctrine de la deification dans l’Eglise greque jusque au 
IX siecle,” Rev. de lI’hist. des religions, Paris, 107 (1933) 30, fn. 1. 


7. M. Jugie, Theologia dogmatica orientalium Christianorum, (Paris, 1926), Il, 678-9. 


8. J.M. Bissen, O.F.M., “La tradition sur la predestination absolue de Jesus-Christ 
du VII® au IX® siecles,” La France Franciscaine, (1939) 14f. 


9. F. Struyf, “Christ ou Jesus. Le Motif prochain de I’Incarnation du Verbe,” 
Rev. Augustinienne 2 (1903) 197f. 


10. M. Th. Disdier, “Les fondements dogmatiques de la spiritualité de saint Maxime 
le Confesseur,” Echos d’Orient (1930) 312f and fn. 2. 
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Christ the Final Scope of Creation 


First, we shall analyze the text that is often quoted. It is rather 
long but beautiful and to the point. 


The word of Scripture called Christ the mystery of Christ. 
And the great Apostle clearly testifies to this, speaking thus: 
“The mystery which has been hidden for generations is now 
clearly shown” (Col. 1: 26); plainly he calls Christ the mystery 
of Christ. This is manifestly the unspeakable and incompre- 
hensible union of the divine and human nature according to 
subsistence... For it was becoming to the Maker of the uni- 
verse and to Him who by virtue of the Economy became in 
[human] nature what He was not, to preserve both what He was 
by nature las God] and what He became by nature [as Man] in 
virtue of the Economy..... This is that great and hidden mystery. 
Thisis that blessed end (m€o¢) forwhich all things were created. 
This is the divine scope foreknown before the beginning of 
creatures, which we define to be the end that was foreknown, on 
account of which all things [exist], but itself | exists] on ac- 
count of nothing. With this end in view, God produced the 
essences of creatures. Lhis is properly the end (repac)of provi- 
dence and of the things foreknown, by means of which|end there 
exists the recapitulation to God of the things made by Him. This 
is the mystery that contains all the ages and that manifests the 
great plan of God which is infinite and pre-existed the ages in 
as infinite manner (cf. Eph. 1: 9f). He who by essence is the 
very Word of God Himself became the messenger of this plan, 
having become Man, and He made manifest, if it is right to say 
so, the inmost depths of the Father’s goodness, and He showed 
in Himself the end (doc) | that is, He showed Himself to be 
the [end] for which, clearly, the things made received the 
beginning of their existence. Really, it was for the sake of 
Christ, that is, the mystery of Christ, that all the ages and the 
things in the ages themseives received the beginning and the 
end of existence in Christ. For the union was known before the 
ages, [the union] of limit and Illimitability, of measure and 
Immensity, of boundary and Boundlessness, of Creator and 
creature, of Rest and motion. This [union] was made when 
Christ appeared in the last times. By itself it is the fulfillment 
of the foreknowledge of God.” 


11, Ad Thalassium, q. 60 (P.G., 90, 620f). 
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That passage leaves not even the slightest doubt that, according 
to St. !aximus, Christ was foreknown from all eternity as the Final 
Scope of all creation. And this, not merely in the sense that by 
this knowledge Christ was eternally in the mind of God as the Final 
Scope of the redeemed world, but in the sense that He was in the 
mind of God as the first one in the world plan and as the End of 
all other beings in that plan. That is what St. Maximus’ insistence 
on Christ’s being foreknown before all the ages means, as it does 
for St. Cyril of Alexandria.!* And this is certain from the fact that 
Christ could not be the End of the very existence and creation of 
all other beings. as our Saint insists, if He had not been in the 
mind of God before these other creatures were in the mind of God. 
Our Doctor repeats that Christ is the very reason for the existence 
of all other creatures. He could hardly have stated the Franciscan 
doctrine more emphatically. Without Christ there would have been 
no creation at all, because He is the very End of its existence. 
When St. Maximus says that Christ exists “on account of nothing,” 
he means that no created being is the final cause of Christ. Often 
elsewhere he tells us that the Word became incarnate “for us,” 
or “for our sakes,” namely, as mediatorial cause. So he does not 
contradict himself. 


Moreover, when St. Maximus writes that “all the ages and the 
things in the ages themselves received the beginning and the end 
of existence in Christ,” he says that Christ is the Mediator of all 
things from the beginning. All things were created to have their 
supernatural and natural gifts from Christ and in intimate union 
with Him. God always intended all creation to form a mystical 
union in Christ as well as for the sake of Christ. 


Again, our Doctor strikes a truly Scotistic note when he tells 
us that the Incarnation is the revelation of “the inmost depths of 
the Father’s goodness”; that is,-the Father willed that His Son 
become incarnate precisely because of the Father’s immense love. 


Authors quote this passage as proof of Christ’s Absolute Primacy 
even over the angels, so that they received their original grace and 
glory through His mediation. As isclear, our Saint does not mention 
the angels; but if Christ has Absolute Primacy over all’ creation, 
then He has it also over the angels. So this is a legitimate: deduction 
from his passage. ; 





12. Cf. Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M. Cap., “Christ Jesus the Secure Foundation ac- 
cording to St. Cyril of Alexandria,” Franciscan Studies, VII (1947) 2-8, esp. 5-6. 
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When the last word on the Absolute Primacy of Christ shall 
have been spoken, the above passage of St. Maximus will be a 
golden page in the treatise. In the light of that passage we must 
understand the statements in which he speaks of Christ as the 
End of nature, the law, and grace. In question 18 of the same 
treatise to Thalassius, -he tells us that 


those who give service according to the externals of the law, 
bodily, fall away from divine grace entirely, since they ignore 
Christ the End and the perfection of the spiritual law through 
grace, which cleanses the mind of every stain. ™ 


And in question 19 he writes: 


The Word of God, Jesus Christ, as Creator of all things, is 
also the Maker of the law of nature. Just as He is Provider and 
Legislator, He is also clearly the Giver of the written law and 
of the spiritual law, that is, grace. “For the end of the law is 
Christ” (Rom. 10: 4), that is, of the written law understood 
spiritually. ‘Since, therefore, in Christ as Creator, Provider, 
Legislator, and Propitiation, the natural and written law and the 
law of grace are centered(owcyetxt)what the Apostle says 
is true that God will judge the hidden acts of men according to 
His Gospel, that is, according as it was announced.... For the 
Word of God is the Maker of all things that are in nature and tthe 
law and cult and order. For there is no law without the Word’s 
promulgating it. So if anyone is judged by the law, he is judged 
as if in Christ; or if, without the law, He is again judged in: 
Christ. For the Word as Creator is the beginning and middle and 
end of all things that exist and are understood and spoken. 4 


Taken by itself this passage is true inasmuch as Christ is the- 
Word who created all things and is the end of all things. However, 
that does not exclude the fact that Christ as God-Man is the Final 
Scope and Mediator of all creation from the beginning, as was 
expressed in question 60; and in the light of that more definite. 
expression of the doctrine, we can say that this present passage 
does not express the full doctrine of finality as far as Christ is 
concerned, 

Now we can consider other independent texts for Christ as Final 
Scope. In question 22, St. Maximus states quite plainly that Christ 


13, Ad Thal., q. 18 (P.G., 90, 308). 
14, Ad Thal., q. 19 (P.G., 90, 308). 
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is the End of the ages through deification. 

Rather, since Our Lord Jesus Christ is both the beginning 
and the middle and the end of all the ages, of the past as well 
as of the present and future, rightly does He come to meet us 
by the power of faith, who will be the end of the ages through 
deification by the power of grace of those who are worthy.® 


In his work entitled Mystagogia, St. Maximus teaches that God is 
the beginning and the end of all things. That must be understood 
as the ultimate beginning and end, because he follows up im- 
mediately by saying that the “holy Church of God is, in the same 
manner, manifested as the image actualizing the same things as 
God, who is the archetype. That is thea, -of course, -a fortiori true 
of Christ since He is the Head of the Church, as St. Maximus 
states. And he himself draws that conclusion. 


[Christ ] who by one simple, most wise power of His goodness 
includes all things in Himself, as the Center of certain lines 
which depend on Him by one simple and single cause and power. 
He does not permit the beginnings of creatures to be separated 
from the ends, by a circle circumscribing their tendencies to 
separate, and drawing to Himself the divisions of the creatures 
and of the things made.[ This He does] in order that the creatures 
and creations of the one God might not be estranged from one 
another and enemies, not having the means and place for 
showing friendship and peace and concord toward each other, 
that the very fact that they are separated from God might not be 
a danger for them to fall into nothingness. 





15. Ad Thal., q. 22 (P.CG., 90, 320. The scholia to these questions are not from the 
hand of Maximus, but from some later unknown author. However, they are this author’s 


interpretation of St. Maximus and so are worthy of being noted. In the scholion to 
question 22 we find the plain statement that the deification of man is for the sake of, 


for the glory of, Christ: “The Incarnation of God is a firm pledge for human nature of the 
hope of deification, which| Incarnation} makes man God to the extent that He ilimself 
became man. For He who, apart from sin, became man will deify the nature [of man ] short 
of changing it into God. And for His own sake He will raise man up to the extent to 
which He lowered Himself for the sake of man.” (P.G., 90, 321). Scholion 4 practically 
repeats that idea. Scholion 18 to question 54 expressly states that the Incarnation is 
the origin of all the ages and the basis for the continuance of the life of grace through- 
out eternity: “For in the doctrine of the divine Incarnation is contained the origin of 
the ages and of the things in the ages; likewise the continuance of the life of grace of 
creatures, which tends toward illimitability and is above the ,ages.” (P.G., 90, 532A). 


16. Mystagogia, 1 (P.G., 91, 664D-665B). 
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This is a very graphic and emphatic way of saying that Christ is 
the Mediator and the End who unites all things to God; He is their 
reason for existence, and prevents them from falling into nothing- 
ness. This is really a commentary on Col. 1: 16-17. Let no one 
object that he means Christ as Word; for he means Christ as such, 
as the Head of the Church. 


Christ, the First in Creation 


That Christ is the First in the divine plan of creation can be 
deduced from the foregoing that Christ is the Final Scope of all 
creation. But St. Maximus saves us the trouble of trying to figure 
out whether he holds that by stating explicitly that he does. Having 
cited a combination of Eph. 1: 22;-Col. 1: 26; and Eph. 1: 9, he 


continues: 


For “the mystery has been hidden from ages and generations 
but now is clearly shown” (Col. 1: 26) by the true and perfect 
Incarnation of the Son of God, who united our nature to Himself 
inseparably and inconfusedly, according to subsistence, and He 
conjoined us as first fruits to Himself by means of His holy 


flesh, which is intellectually and rationally alive, which 
is from us and our own; and He deigned in His kindness that we 
be one and the same with Him, just as we were pre-ordained 
before the ages in Him to be the members of His Body (cf. Eph. 
1: 3-6. 22-23). [This He did] by joining and knitting us closely 
together with Himself in spirit and leading us to the measure 
of the spiritual maturity which springs from His own fullness 
(cf. Eph. 4: 13-16). Thus He manifested that we too were made 
for this [ purpose |, and [He manifested ] the most kind scope of 
God in our, regard, which is indeed not to be received as a 
novelty, but as [having ] its own reason | for existence], and 
which came to fulfillment by another, newer mode that was 
clearly superimposed. For it was proper that God who made us 
like Himself (in order that we have careful signs of His good- 
ness through participation), and who saw that we were in Him 
before the ages, and who led us to this most happy end (having 
given us the mode by which we might use the natural powers 
well, but man voluntarily rejected this mode by the abuse of 
the natural powers)—[ it was proper], in order that man should 
not be too far estranged from God, to introduce another mode in 
place of[the former |,more wonderful and more divine than the 
former, inasmuch as that which is above nature is superior to 
that which is according -to nature. And this is the mystery of the 
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most mystic sojourn of God to men, as we all beiieve. “For if 
the first testament,” the holy Apostle says, “had remained 
faultless, place would not be sought for a second” (Hebr. 8: 7). 
For it is clear to all that the mystery in Christ made in the 
end of the age is undoubtedly the achievement and fulfillment 
of that which was transgressed in the beginning of the age in 
the first parent. !” 


In the first part he is certainly telling us that God ordained our 
incorporation into Christ from all eternity and that before (in the 
order of finality) He ordained the world. The Mystical Body with 
Christ as Head was in God’s plan from the beginning. Then he 
clearly states that this idea of incorporating us into Christ was not 
something novel; it had its own reason for existing. So far he is 
really alluding to and commenting on Eph. 1: 3-6.-Actually, how- 
ever, this mystery did not remain as God first planned it, because 
man abused his powers and spoiled the plan somewhat. So God 
superimposed another plan, namely,.of the redemption, over the 
first: that is the correct meaning of the Greek verbs with the 
double preposition as prefix: “Superimposed,”  éneva@evtoc , 
that is,-introduced on top of the first;.“introduce in place of,” 
avteLoaxejvat. And thus through Christ, God did realize the 
first plan in spite of sin, as St. Maximus states in the last sentence 
quoted. Here he is alluding to and commenting on Eph. 1: 7-10. 
He considers the execution of the plan in Adam as something 
natural in relation to the much superior order through Christ; not 
as if Christ was not Mediator and End of that first part: of the plan. 
He was, as St. Maximus had stated very emphatically and repeatedly, 
but the world without Christ’s actual presence was considered in- 
ferior to the world with Christ actually present. In other words, 
St. Maximus here distinguishes between the substance and the 
accidents of the Incarnation as did many Scotists later. The Incar- 
nation as such was willed from the very beginning as the foundation 
of the supernatural order, -the actualization of that through a suffer- 
ing Christ was due to the foreknowledge of -sin and the need of 
redemption,: which in God’s mind followed, logically, -the fore- 
knowing of the Incarnation as such. 


Christ is Man’s Deification 


Page upon page of our Doctor’s works are illuminated with the 


17, Ambiguorum liber (P.G., 91, 1097). 
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beautiful and encouraging doctrine of man’s deification,!® which 
God brings to perfection in eternal glory.!? No small wonder, then, 
that this gift was part of the original plan that God had for creating 
man. St. Maximus repeatedly asserts that God became man for the 
very purpose of making man God. 


Therefore, let us give ourselves entirely to the Lord that. 
we might in turn receive Him entire. Let us become gods for 
His sake; because for this reason He became Man, though by 
nature He is God and Sovereign....If for this reason God the 
Word and Son of God the Father became the Son of Man and Man 
that He might make men gods and sons of God, then we may 
trust that we shall be there where Christ Himself now is as 
Head of the whole Body, who has also become Forerunner to 
the Father for us with His human body.” 


Christ was foreknown as the cause of our deification. 


So Christ was foreknown, not what He was by nature for His 
own sake, but what He was manifested to be when by virtue of 
the Economy He later became Man for our sakes. For it was 
truly becoming that the Creator of the substance of creatures, 
according to nature, should also become the author of the 
deification, according to grace, of the things made, so that He 
who was the doner of existence would also be manifested as 
the bestower of the grace of always being happy. 


Here, then, it is clearly implied that God always wanted to be 
part of His creation and thereby lift that creation up to His very 
self by deification. And so it is true that not merely is it a matter 
of fact that Christ deifies us, but it was God’s eternal plan that 
all deification of man from the beginning should be through the 
mediation of the God-Man. This follows, too, as logical conclusion 
from the thesis that Christ is the Final Scope of all creation; but 
St. Maximus himself tells us that the original plan of God included 
the Incarnation of God as the means for making gods of men. When 
explaining how God will show His riches in the future ages (namely, 


18, Cf. e.g., Ad Thal., q. 6 (P.G., 90, 280D); q. 9 (285); q. 11 (292D); q. 13 (296A); 
q- 22 (318); especially q. 61 (628-641). 


19, Opuscula theologica (P.G., 91, 338); Ad Thal. q. 9 (P.G., 90, 285). 
20. Liber asceticus, n. 43 (P.G., 90, 953). 


21. Capitum theologica et oeconomica centuria, 2, 25 (P.G., 90, 1136BC). 
22. Ad Thal., q. 60 (P.G., 90, 624D). 
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after the coming of Christ, and especially in glory) according to 
Eph. 1: 17f,.if the end of the ages has already come upon us, 
according to 1 Cor. 10: 11, he writes: 


He who by the simple nod of His will gave existence to 
every creature both visible and invisible, before all ages, even 
before the -very origin of the things created, had: concerning 
these things an unspeakably kind plan. It was this: He Himself, 
without changing, would be united to human nature by means of 
the true union according to subsistence and would unite human 
nature, without change, to Himself, in order that He Himself 
might become Man, in the manner [only } He knows, and He 
would make man God by this union to Himself. Thus He would 
wisely divide and separate the ages: the ones in which He 
would actually become Man; the others in which He would 
make man God. Now of the ages predetermined in which He 
would actually become man, the end has come upon us, namely, 
the divine will has been realized by the events according to 
the flesh. When the saintly Apostle perceived this—namely, 
when he was beholding the end of the ages of the plan according 
to the will of God to become Man,—he said that the ends of the 
ages have come upon us by the very Incarnation of God and 
the Word.... It is necessary that we expect the future ages for 
the realization of the mystic and unspeakable deification of 
men, during which God will show us the superabundant riches 
of His goodness, perfectly achieving the deification in the 
saints. For if He Himself brought to a close the mystic work 
of becoming Man, in every regard becoming like us save only 
sin, and, having descended to the lower parts of the earth, 
there destroyed the tyranny of sin, then by all means He will 
bring to a close the mystic work of deifying man, making man 
like Himself in every regard save only identity with|Himself 
in essence, and raising him above all the heavens, whither 
the naturally great grace, in keeping with His immense good- 
ness, invites man who dwells here below. 7 


That passage leaves no room for doubt as to the mind of St, Maxi- 
mus: Christ was willed by God from the very beginning as the 
Mediator of man’s deification. 


Thomistic minded theologians who try to pull St. Maximus to 
their side, point out that he frequently says that Christ was not 
incarnate for His own self,:but for us. That he does. But that 





23. Ad Thal., q. 22 (P.G., 90, 317B. 320). 
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means nothing else than that He did not become incarnate to add: 
any benefit to Himself as Word, as we explained at length in the 
doctrine of St. Athanasius.** His human nature definitely was the 
first recipient of the great gift of deification, as St. Maximus 
asserts in a passage to be quoted below. 


Furthermore,: our opponents tell us that practically on every 
page St. Maximus speaks of God’s becoming Man for our salvation. 
We admit that he keeps telling us that rather frequently in some 
of his works, -but in other works this motive is not very prominent. 
But even if it were mentioned on every page, what would that 
prove? As long as we have one clear passage in which St. Maxi- 
mus states that Christ is the end of all creation and the very 
reason of creation’s existence, we may not cast this statement to 
the winds simply because it is outnumbered. We must line the 
others up with it. And that can easily be done—in the Scotistic 
doctrine, but never in the Thomistic untraditional or Suarezian 
contradictory view: God willed Christ for His own glory and for 
the glory of man and angels; but God also saw that man would sin, 
so He willed this same Christ as Redeemer. This explanation is 
given to us by St. Maximus himself when in a rather long passage 
he tells us that there are two reasons for the Incarnation, the 
deification and the Passion. 


Perhaps the present passage of Scripture (Zach. 4: 2-3) is 
understood in a more intellectual sense: by the two olives, 
one on the right and one on the left, it indicates the providence 
and the judgment. In the middle of these, as on a golden 
candelabrum (which is the holy Catholic Church or also the 
soul of each saint), has been place the Word, who brings to 
all the light of truth and, as God, contains the universe, and 
reveals by virtue of providence and judgment the true and 
most general reasons for the conservation of creatures. The 
mystery of our salvation is made up of these two reasons. 
It was determined before all ages and was fulfilled in these 
last times. Providence, which is the olive on the right of 
the candelabrum, we preceive only through faith, in the in- 
effable mode of union according to subsistence of the Word 
with the flesh that is alive with a rational soul. Judgment, 
which is on the left, we understand to be in an unspeakable 
way in the mystery of the life—giving Passion of the in- 
carnate God for our sakes. For on the one hand, being good, 


24. Franciscan Studies, VI (1946) 175-181. 
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He pecame {Man| primarily according to the will[of the Father], 
inasmuch as He was by nature the Savior of all. On the other 
hand, secondarily, He suffered by voluntary endurance as 
Redeemer. For God did not become man primarily that He might 
suffer, but|that He might save man by His sufferings, which man 
made himself liable to by the transgression of the divine precept, 
and from which he was immune in the beginning. So the mystery 
of the Incarnation of the Word in regard to providence is on the 
right—the mystery which achieves the supernatural deification 
of those who are saved by grace, which {deification] was de- 
termined before the ages. On the left is clearly the mystery of 
the Passion of the life-giving God who willed to suffer ac- 
cording to the flesh.™ 

A little later he speaks of providence as the Incarnation and 
of judgment as the Passion.*© So according to our Doctor there 
were two general reasons for the Incarnation: the first is the 
deification of human nature—Christ’s own human nature was to 
be deified primarily and perfectly;—the second, which was super- 
imposed because of sin, is redemption from sin. The first was 
foreknown before the ages, obviously, to be achieved in Christ. 
Again, since St. Maximus most clearly and repeatedly asserts that 
Christ is the Final Scope of all creation and the very reason why 
there is a creation at all, these two reasons for the Incarnation 
cannot be logically simultaneous, in Suarezian style. They are 
both in the eternal mind of God, because God plans all things 
eternally. But the reason of deification, especially of Christ's 
human nature, logically preceded the redemption. 

Jugie notes one passage that the adversaries. might adduce 
against us: “For this is the only reason of His Word’s] fleshy 
birth, the salvation of nature.”27 Jugie points out that he is ex- 
plaining St. Gregory of Nazianzen. He is not speaking of the 
Incarnation pure and simple, but of the Incarnation from the human 
race that was infected with sin, with a mortal and passible body. 
For by birth (yévvnouc) he means birth from a sin-infected race, 
which he distinguishes from origin (yéveou). 7® Some have tried 
to argue from this that he meant there would have been no gener- 
ation in the state of innocence. We do not consider that fantastic 
opinion probable in Maximus. He meant generation by concupis- 





25. Ad Thal., q. 63 (P.G., 90, 682C-684B). 

26. Ibid., B. 

27. Amibuorum liber, (P.G., 91, 1040B). 

28. Cf. Ad Thal., q. 21 (P.G., 90, 312-318); Jugie, Theol. Orient., Il, 679, tn. 1. 
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cence, which is due to sin, as is actually the case, would not have 
existed. St. John Damascene, we explained, 9 has to be explained 
in the same manner. Christ came from the human race in a virginal 
manner; so He had some of the yéveou of Adam, and some of the 
yévvmoug of the rest of men, namely, a passible flesh. However, 
we think it might be just as easy to explain the above-supposed 
objection by holding that “salvation” does not mean mere liberation 
from sin and then deification, but primarily deification, which 
would have been verified even in a perpetual state of innocence. 


That is in keeping with St. Maximus’ notion of deification, and of 
redemption. *° 


To conclude, the great defender of Christ’s perfect human nature, 
St. Maximus the Confessor, clearly and emphatically teaches that 
Christ is the Final Scope of all creation in the sense that creation 
was intended primarily for His own sake and would never exist 
but for Him; he also teaches that Christ is the divinely willed 
Mediator of man’s deification, foreknown as such before the ages. 
All this was due to God’s ineffable goodness. But -because of 
man’s abuse of God’s goodness Christ had to propitiate God and 
buy back those privileges for man through the redemption. So, all 
glory and honor to Christ our Final End. 


DOMINIC J. UNGER, O.F.M. CAP. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


29. Franciscan Studies, VIII (1948) 248. 


30. Cf. fn. 25 and the passage quoted there; and Franciscan Studies, V (1945) 114- 
124; VIII (1947) 401-404. 





CUNABULA IN THE LIBRARY OF THE FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE 


Among the volumes of great rarity and special interest to be found in the 
Library of the Franciscan Institute at St. Bonaventure College, are approximately 
one hundred books printed before 1500. These incunabula editions were ac- 
quired by the Very Reverend Mathias Faust, O.F.M., Procurator General of the 
Friars Minor, to whom the Institute wishes to make public expression of sincerest 
thanks. Because these volumes were obtained after the publication of Still- 
well’s Census,! and because in several instances only one other copy is 
known to exist in the Americas (in three cases no other copy is listed in 
American catalogues), it was thought advisable to publish a list of our collection 
in the Franciscan Studies as a sort of supplement to what has already been 
done in the field. 


Space demands that we exclude everything not immediate to the description 
of a volume. For this reason no attempt is made to declare anything on its 
general format, provenance, and other items of interest, although such infor- 
mation has been gathered for our files. Entries are listed alphabetically, 
according to author. In this respect we have followed Miss Stillwell’s ar- 
rangement, even to including her reference numbers. The three books not listed 
in her Census are marked***. Each page of each volume has been examined 
and checked against the standard European catalogues listed below.” We have 
not included their reference numbers since they are easily had in Stillwell. 
Other catalogues were not available to us. 


ADELARDUS BATHONIENSIS. 
A41 Quaestiones naturales. [Louvain: Johann de Paderborn (Westphalia), about 1475, 
_ 
AEGIDIUS (COLUMNA) ROMANUS. 
AS59 In Aristotelis analytica priora commentum (Ed: Johannes Antonius Scotius). 
Venice: Simon de Luere, for Andreas Torresanus, 27 Sept. 1499. f°. 
A60 In Aristotelis de anima commentum. Pavia: Christophorus de Canibus, for Hier- 


onymus de Durantibus, 26 July 1491. f°. 
Ff. 3, 17, 22, 112 lacking. 


1. Stillwell, M.B. /ncunabula in American Libraries. 2nd Census. The Bibliographical Society 
of America. New York, 1940. 


2. Hain, L. Repertorium bibliographicum. Stuttgart, 1826-38. Copinger, W.A. Supplement to 
Hain’s Repertorium bibliographicum. London, 1895, 1898, 1902. 


Pellechet, M.L.C. Catalogue général des incunables des bibliothéques publiques de France. 
Paris, 1897- [to date |, 


Gesamtkatalog Der Wiegendrucke. Leipzig, 1925- {to date|. 
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A67 In Aristotelis de sophisticis elenchis commentum (Ed: Augustinus de Meschi- 
atis). Venice: Bonetus Locatellus, for Octavianus Scotus, 6 Feb. 1496/97. r; 
A75 In Petri Lombardi sententiarum lib. I] commentum (Ed: Jacobus Grasolarius). 
Venice: Lucas Dominici, 4 May 1482. fj 
Ff. 1, 2-5, 7, 515 lacking. F 6 misplaced after f. 519. 
A77 In quosdam Aristotelis metaphysicorum locos quaestiones (Ed: Johannes Baptista 
Tolentinas). Venice: Petrus de Quarengiis, for Alexander Calcedonius, 23 Dec. 1499. 
agg 
cs with a 1515 edition of Aristotle’s Rhetorica and Poetica. 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS. 
A269 Philosophia pauperum, sive Philosophia naturalis. Venice: Georgius Ar- 
rivabenus, 31 Aug. 1496. 4°. 
ALBERTUS de. SAXONIA. 
A318 Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros de caelo et mundo. Venice: Otinus de Luna, 
Papiensis, 9 June 1497, f°. 
ALEXANDER de ALES. 
A349 Summa universae theologiae (Pars II). Pavia: Franciscus Girardengus and 
Johannes Antonius Birreta, 20 Oct. 1489. 4°. 
F. 472 lacking. 


ALPHONSUS de SPINA. 


A482 Fortalitium fidei. Nuremberg: Anton Koberger, 25 Feb. 1494, 4”. 
F, 300 lacking. 
ANDREAE, Antonius, 
A518 Quaestiones super XII libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis. Vicenza: Hermann 
Liechtenstein, for Nicolaus Petri, 12 May 1477. f°. 
F, 116 lacking. 
A521——(Ed: Lucas de Subereto). Venice: Bonetus Locatellus, for Octavianus 
Scotus, 23 Aug. 1487. f°. 
A526 Quaestiones de tribus principiis rerum naturalium, Padua: Laurentius Canozius, 
de Lendenaria, 1475. {°. 
A527———Ferrara: Laurentiusde Rubeis, de Valentia, 11 May 1490. .. 
‘A530 Scriptum aureum super Metaphysicam Aristotelis. Venice: Antonius de Strata, de 
Cremona, 21 Nov. 1482. f°. 
ANSELMUS, S. ' 
A671 Opera. \Strassburg: Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinburg (Georg Husner), 
after 1496?. | rs 
ANTONINUS FLORENTINUS. 
A776 Summa theologica (Pars IV). Nuremberg: Anton Koberger, 29 Apr. 1479. r, 
F. 1 lacking. F. 2 misplaced after f. 3. 
ANTONIUS de BITONTO.- 
A799 Sermones in epistolas dominicales et quadragesimales. Venice: Johannes 


Hammar, for Nicolaus de Frankfordia, 17 June 1496; 1 July 1496. 8°. 
Ff, 1, 65-68, 164 lacking. :. 
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ASTESANUS de AST. 
A1032 Summa de casibus conscientiae. Venice: Johannes de Colonia and Johannes 
Manthen, 18 Mar. 1478. £°. 
BARTHOLOMAEUS ANGLICUS. 
B125 De proprietatibus rerum. Strassburg: [Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Qued- 
linburg (Georg Husner) | 11 Aug. 1491. f°. 
BARTHOLOMAEUS de CHAIMIS. 
B141 Confessionale. [Nuremberg: ] Friedrich Creussner, 27 Mar. 1477. f°. 
F. 1 lacking. 
B144——[Nuremberg: Fratres Eremitarum S. Augustini] 31 May 1480. 4°. 
F. 1 lacking. 
Bound with the Tabula to Johannes Nider’s De morali lepra. cf. N171. 
BARTHOLOMAEUS PISANUS. 
B153 Quadragesimale de contemptu mundi. Milan: Uldericus Scinzenzeler, 1498. 4°. 
BENICNUS, Georgius. 
***Dialectica nova. Florence: [Printer of the Benignus | 18 Mar. 1488/89. 4°. 
Ref: H 2780=HC 2781; Pell 2041; GW 3841. 
BERNARDINUS SENENSIS. 
B301 Quadragesimale de christiana religione. [Basel: Johann Amerbach, not after 
1490.] £°. 
BIBLIA 
B541 Biblia latina (cum glossa ordinaria Walafridi Strabonis aliorumque et inter- 
lineari Anselmi Laudunensis). [ Strassburg: Adolf Rusch, for Anton Koberger, 
shortly after 23 Sept. 1481.]f°. 
BONAVENTURA, S. 
B776 De castitate et munditia sacerdotum. Leipzig: Conrad Kachelofen, [14]98. 4°. 
P seudo-Bonaventura. 


B795 De exterioris et interioris hominis compositione (Lib. II and III) [Latin]. 
(Deventer: Richardus Pafraet, about 1480. ] +. 
P seudo-Bonaventura: David of Augsburg. 


B831 Opuscula. Brescia: Bernardinus de Misintis, for Angelus Britannicus, 31 Dec. 
1497, 4°. 
2 ff. misplaced. Read: 164, 163, 166, 165. 
BURLAEUS, Gualtherus. 
B1148 Expositio in Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea (with text). Venice: Octavianus 
Scotus, 10 May 1481. f°. 
BUSTI, Bernardinus de. 
B1184 Rosarium sermonum (Pars II) (Additions by Illuminatus Novariensis and 
Samuel Cassinensis). Venice: Georgius Arrivabenus, 16 Aug. 1498. 4°. 
2 ff. misplaced. Read: 157, 156, 159, 158. 
CARACCIOLUS, Robertus. 
C122 Opera varia. Venice: Georgius Arrivabenus, for Bernardinus Rasina (Rasma?) 
and Benedictus Fontana, 16 May 1496. 4° and 8°. 
Ff. 1, 2, 240-245 lacking. 
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C137 Sermones de laudibus sanctorum. Venice: Bernardinus Benalius, 1 Oct. 1490. 4°. 

C146 Sermones quadragesimales de peccatis, etc. Venice: Andreas Torresanus, de 
Asula, 27 Sept. 1488. 4°. 
2 copies. Copy II: ff. 187-192 lacking. 

C148 Venice: Johannes and Gregorius de Gregoriis, de Forlivio, 11 May 1490. 4°. 
Ff. 1, 158 lacking. 

C152 Sermones quadragesimales de poenitentia. Venice: Franciscus Renner, de 
Heilbronn, 1472. f° and 4°. 
Ff. 257-270 lacking. 

C 154 [Venice:] Bartholomaeus Cremonensis, 1472. f° and 4°. 
Ff. 1. 11-20, 342 lacking. 

CARCANO, Michael de. 


C179 Sermonarium de peccatis per adventum et per duas quadragesimas. Venice: 
Franciscus Renner, de Heilbronn, and Nicolaus de Frankfordia, 1476. f° and 4° 
On f. 3 a miniature, presumably a representation of the author. If so, it is the only 
one known to exist. 
C182 Sermonarium de poenitentia per adventum et quadragesimam. Venice: Georgius 
Arrivabenus, 28 Sept. 1496, 4° and 8°. 
DEZA, Didacus de. 
D114 In defensiones S. Thomae. Seville: Meinardus Ungut and Stanislaus Polonus, 
4 Feb. 1491, 4°. 
Ff. 1, 80 lacking. Ff. 65-72 doubled. 
DIALOGUS inter CLERICUM et MILITEM 
D120 Dialogus inter Clericum et Militem super dignitate Papali et Regia. (Ulm: 
Johann Zainer, about 1487.) 4°. 
DUNS SCOTUS, Johannes. 
D298 Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros de Elenchis. Venice: [Johannes Hamman] 3 Oct. 
1499, 4°, 
Bound with D300. 
D299 Quaestiones in Aristotelis Metaphysicam. Venice: Bonetus Locatellus, for 
Octavianus Scotus, 20 Nov. 1497. f°. 
D300 
it 
Bound with D298, 


Venice: Johannes Hamman, for Andreas Torresanus, de Asula, 20 Aug. 1499. 


D305 Quaestiones in quartum librum Sententiarum cum textu Petri Lombardi. Paris: 
André Bocard, for Jean Richard, Jean Petit and Durand Gerlier, 23 Nov. 1497. f°. 
Bound with D310, 

D310 Quaestiones in quattuor libros Sententiarum (Partes I-III) (Ed: Philippus 
Bagnacavallus). Venice: Bonetus Locatellus, for Octavianus Scotus, 18 Dec. 1497. 
F's 

2 copies. Copy I: bound with D305; ff. 123-138 lacking. 

Copy II: Partes II and III only. F..1 lacking. 


D316 Quaestiones in Universalia Porphyrii (with other tracts). Venice: Joannes and 
Gregorius de Gregoriis, de. Forlivio, 5 Jan. 1492/93. f°. 
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F. 1 lacking. 
D317——(—) Venice: Simon de Luere, for Andreas Torresanus, de Asula, 20 Mar. 
1500. f°. 
Ff. 1-62 lacking. 
GAIETANUS de Thienis. 
G26 Commentum in Aristotelem De Anima. De sensu agente. De sensibilibus com- 
munibus et de intellectu. Venice: Bonetus Locatellus, for Octavianus Scotus, 
23 Dec. 1492. £°. 
G27 Expositio in libros Aristotelis De caelo et mundo. Venice: [Andreas Torresanus, 
de Asula, et socii | 1484. f°. 
Ff. 72-106 lacking. 
G33 Recollectae super Physica Aristotelis. Vicenza: Henricus de Sancto Ursio, 
Zenus, 23 Apr. 1487. f°. 
Ff. 1, 66, 117, 118 lacking. 
GUILLERMUS, Episcopus Parisiensis. 
G641 Opera. (Nuremberg: Georg Stuchs, after 31 Mar. 1496. | ,. 
HENTISBERUS, Gulielmus. 
H51 De sensu composito et diviso... Venice: Bonetus Locatellus, for Octavianus 
Scotus, 27 May 1494. f°. 
HOLKOT, Robertus, 
H257 Quaestiones super IV libros Sententiarum (Ed: Jodocus Badius Ascensius). 
Lyons: Johann Trechsel, 5-20 Apr. 1497. f°. 
JOHANNES GALLENSIS. 


J294 Summa collationum, sive Communiloquium. (Ulm: Johann Zainer, 14]81. f°. 
JOHANNES de JANDUNO. 
J316 Quaestiones in libros Physicorum Aristotelis magistri Johannis de Ganduno. 


Venice: Hieronymus de Sanctis, and Johannes Lucilius Santritter, for Petrus Benzon 
and Petrus Plasiis, 20 Nov. 1488. f°. 
Ff. 165-172 lacking. 
LUDOVICUS PRUTHENUS. 
L340 Trilogium animae. Nuremberg: Anton Koberger, 6 Mar. 1498. 4°. 
F. 354 lacking. 
MAGISTRIS, Johannes de. 
M18 Quaestiones super tota philosophia naturali. Venice: Bonetus Locatellus, for 
Octavianus Scotus, 30 May 1487, 4°. 
***___ Venice: [Bonetus Locatellus | for Octavianus Scotus, 25 Sept. 1490. 4°. 
Ref: H 10449. 
Bound with M21. 
M20 Quaestiones super totum cursum logicae. Heidelberg: Friedrich Misch, 19 May 
1488, f°. 
M21———Venice: [Bonetus Locatellus | for Octavianus Scotus, 1490. 4°. 
M24 Summularum Petri Hispani glossulae. Venice: [Bonetus Locatellus | for Octavi- 
anus Scotus, 9 Sept. 1490. 4°. 
F. 1 lacking. 
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MEDIAVILLA, Richardus de - it 
M363 Commentum super quarto Sententiarum. Venice: Christophorus Arnoldus ‘1476- 
78]. £°. 
M365——-(Ed: Franciscus Gregorius). Venice: Dionysius Bertochus, 10 Nov. 1489. 
f°. 
2 copies. Copy I: ff. 1, 218 lacking. Copy II: mutilated at end; f. 1 lacking. 
MICHAEL de HUNGARIA. 
M465 Sermones dominicales, Biga salutis intitulati. Hagenau: Heinrich Gran, for 
Johannes Rynman, 22 Jan. 1498, 4°. 
MONTE, Johannes de, 
***Expositio super Logicam Petri Hispani. Venice: Peregrinus Bononiensis, 20 July 
1490, 4°. 
Ref: HC 11578. 
Ff. 169, 176 lacking. 
M715——(Ed: Petrus de Cruce). Venice: Albertinus Vercellensis, 10 Jan. 1500. 4°. 
NESTOR, Dionysius - 
N12 Vocabularius. SULPITIUS Verulanus: De quantitate syllabarum. [Venice:' Guilel- 
mus Anima Mia, Tridinensis, 26 June 1488. f°. 
F. 1 lacking. 
NICOLAUS de AUSMO . 
N46 Supplementum Summae Pisanellae et Canones poenitentiales fratris Astensis. 
Venice: Franciscus Renner, de Heilbronn and Nicolaus de Frankfordia, 1474. {°. 
Ff. 334, 335 lacking. Ff. 238, 239, 257, 260 lacking but supplied in manuscript. 


N56— —et Consilia Alexandri de Nevo contra Judaeos foenerantes. Venice: (n. pr. 
1 Jan. 1479/80 4°. 
NICOLAUS de LYRA. 


N96 Postilla super Epistolas et Evangelia quadragesimalia (cum Questionibus Antonii 
Betontini et Alexandri de Ales). Venice: Johannes Hamman, for Octavianus Scotus, 
13 Dec. 1494, 8°, 

NIDER, Johannes , 
N145 Consolatorium timoratae conscientiae. Paris: Ulrich Gering, 16 Dec. 1478. 4°. 
N171 De morali lepra. Paris: Jean Bonhomme, 30 July 1490. 4°. 
Ff. 73-76 (Tabula) only. 
Bound with B144. 
NIGER, Petrus, 

N226 Clypeus Thomistarum sive Quaestiones super arte veteri Aristotelis. Venice: 
Reynaldus de Novimagio, 1481. f°. 

F, 1 lacking. 
OCKHAM, Guilielmus. 

08 Dialogorum libri septem adversus haereticos: Tractatus de dogmatibus Johannis 
XXII (Ed: Jodocus Badius Ascensius). : Lyons: Johann Trechsel, after 12 Sept. 1494. 
°, 

Bound with 011, 


011 Opus nonaginta dierum et dialogi (Ed: Jodocus Badius Ascensius). Lyons: 
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Johann Trechsel, 16 July 1495. £°. 
Bound with 08. 
Compendium errorum contra Johannem XXII 10t included. 
ORBELLIS, Nicolaus de. 
071 Expositio super textu Petri Hispani. Venice: Bernardinus de Choris, de Cremona, 
and Simon de Luere, 7 Nov. 1489. 8°. 
Ff, 1-16 lacking. 
PAULUS FLORENTINUS. 
P156 Quadragesimale de reditu peccatoris ad Deum. Milan: Leonardus Pachel and 
Uldericus Scinzenzeler,| 10 Sept. 1479. fF. 
PHILIPPUS de MONTE CALERIO. 
P573 Dominicale.! Milan: ‘jUldericus Scinzenzeler [about 1498]. a. 
PICUS de MIRANDULA, Johannes. 
P579 Opera (Pars I), Bologna: Benedictus Hectoris, 20 Mar. 1496. f°. 
Ff, 81, 161-176 lacking. 
PLATEA, Franciscus ‘de. 
P684 Opus restitutionum, usararum, excommunicationum. Padua: Leonardus Achates, 
de Basilea [not after 28 July | 1473. f°. 
PLOTINUS. 
P743 Opera. Florence: Antonio di Bartolommeo Miscomini, 7 May 1492. rm. 
ROBERTUS [Grosseteste’; LINCONIENSIS 
R198 Commentaria in Posteriora Aristotelis. Venice: Bonetus Locatellus, for Octavi- 
anus Scotus,: 10 Nov. 1494, r. 
SANSON, Franciscus|, de Senis. 
S155 Quaestiones super Physicam Aristotelis. Venice: Joannes Rubeus Vercellensis, 
for Alexander| Calcedonius, 8 Feb. 1496. f°. 
F, 2 lacking. 


SILVESTER de PRIERIO. 
S469 Compendium, in Johannem Capreolum cum additionibus. Cremona: Carolus de 
Darleriis,| 15 and 28 Apr. 1497. 4°. 
2 copies. Copy Il: ff. 231-246 lacking. 
SIRECTUS, Antonius. 
S484 Formalitates| moderniores de mente Scoti. [ Bologna: Henricus de Harlem, and 
Johannes Walbeck,| after 1484.] 4°. 
THOMAS ATTRABATENSIS, 
T314 Quaestiones super quattuor libris sententiarum. Lyons: [Engelhart Schultis | 
4 Dec. 1491, 4°. 
TROMBETTA, Antonius. 
T418 De humanarum animarum plurificatione. Venice: Bonetus| Locatellus, for 
Octavianus Scotus, 25 Oct. 1498. f°. 
T419 Opus doctrinae Scoticae in Thomistas (Ed: Joannes Antonius Patavinus). 
Venice:| Hieronymus de Paganinis, 15 Nov. 1493; 23 Dec. 1493; 8 Nov. 1493. f°. 
F, 2 misplaced after {. 3. Ff. 13-78 misplaced after f. 96. Ff. 97-102 lacking. 
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UBERTINUS de CASALI 
U46 Arbor vitae crucifixae Jesu Christi. Venice: Andreas de Bonetis, 12 Mar. 1485. f°. 
2 copies. Copy I: ff. 1, 250 lacking. Copy II: ff. 1, 250 lacking. 
VARGAS, Alphonsus de 
V83 Lectura super primo Sententiarum. Venice: Paganinus de Paganinis, 31 Oct. 
1490, f°. 
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Franciscan Institute, 
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“Don Gray Juan de Zumarraga, O. DG, CM. 
Birst Bishop and “Archbishop of Mexico (ity 


(From a XVII Century painting belonging to the Hospital of Amor de Dios, Mexico City) 








FRANCISCAN ITEMS OF INTEREST 


THE SOLEMN CELEBRATION 


OF THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF FRAY JUAN DE ZUMARRAGA 


The Academy of American Franciscan History, Washington, D.C., 
recently commemorated the four-hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Fray Juan de Zumarraga, O.F.M., first Bishop of Mexico City. 
This famous prelate, who died on June 3, 1548, was one of the 
most distinguished figures in the colonial history of Mexico. He 
was appointed protector of the Indians by the Spanish Crown, and 
was renowned for his humanitarian efforts to secure kindly 
treatment for the aborigines. A great founder of schools and the 
trade-schools for the natives, he likewise is remembered for having 
brought the first printing press to the New World. The first book 
printed in either the North or South America was his own Doctrina 
Breve, a book of instruction in Christian Doctrine, issued at Mexi- 


co City in 1544. 


Sunday, December 12, 1948, the feast of our Lady of Guadalupe, 
was chosen by the Director of the Franciscan Academy, the 
Rev. Alexander Wyse, O.F.M., for the liturgical commemoration of 
the anniversary because of its special association with Zumarraga. 
In the history of the popular Mexican devotion to the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, Archbishop Zumarraga has a leading role. It was 
during his term as bishop that the miraculous apparition is said to 
have taken place, and it was to him that the Indian, who saw it, 
was directed to go. The Bishop, demanding a sign in proof of the 
truth of the message, was the first to see the image of the Virgin 
impressed on the poor cloak of the lowly native. That image, still 
fresh and perfectly preserved on the roughly woven cloak after four 
centuries, is on display in the famous tourist-spot, the Basilica 
at Guadalupe, a few miles outside Mexico City. 

The celebrant of the Mass on this occasion was the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, the Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani. 
The Deacons at the Throne were the Very Rev. Romuald Mol- 
laun, O.F.M., Minister Provincial, Cincinnati, Ohio and the 
Very Rev. Fidel Chauvet, O.F.M., Minister Provincial, Mexico 
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City, Mexico. The Assistant Priest was the Very Rev. Bertrand J. 
Campbell, O.F.M., Minister Provincial of the Province of the Most 
Holy Name. The Deacon of the Mass was the Very Rev. Charles 
J. Tallarico, O.F.M., Commissary Provincial, New Canaan, Conn.; 
the Subdeacon, the Rev. Mathias Kiemen, O.F.M., professor of 
Church History, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Teutopolis, Ill., represent- 
ing the Very Rev. Juvenal Emanuel, O.F.M. (recently deceased); 
the Master of Ceremonies, the Rt. Rev. Joseph McShea, Secretary 
to the Apostolic Delegate and the Rev. Michael Harding, O.F.M., 
professor of Canon Law, Holy Name College, Washington, D.C. The 
preacher for the occasion was the Rev. Alexander Wyse, O.F.M., 


superior of the Friary of our Lady of Guadalupe and Director of the 
Academy. 


On Monday, December 13, 1948, a formal academic session, 
signalizing the fourth centenary of the death of Don Fray Juan de 
Zumarraga, O.F.M., was held in Pilgrimage Hall, Franciscan 
Monastery, Washington, D.C. The Academy rewarded Dr. Pablo 
Martinez del Rio of Mexico City, with The America’s Award for 
1948. Dr. Martinez del Rio was so honored for his splendid co- 
operation in promoting cultural ties between the United States and 
Mexico. This distinguished scholar was educated at Oxford and 
the National University of Mexico. Thereafter, he filled several 
distinguished governmental posts in the educational field. In 1929, 
he was the Secretary of the Mexican Delegation to the International 
Congress of Educators at Havana and served as the Rector of the 
National University. For many years he has been the sponsor of 
the Mexican-United States Institute, of which the Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin is an integral part. Under the auspices of the 
United States Department of State, he has lectured at several 
American Universities. 


Dr. Martinez del Rio has taken a scholarly interest in the arche- 
ological relics of the Aztec civilization. His personal research 
and excavations, carried on for over two decades, have been de- 
scribed in the leading journals of this field. His most notable 


contribution has been the unearthing of the Aztec Temple at Tlat- 
lelolco. 


The Most Rev. John M. McNamara, D.D., V.G., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Washington, presided at the Academic Session, as the personal 
representative of Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle. The Chairman 
was the Very Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., S.T.D., Ph.D., 
LL.D., Rector of the Seminary of Christ the King and President of 
St. Bonaventure College. 
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Among the noteworthy guests present at the presentation were 
the Charge d’Affaires of the Mexican Embassy, Sr. D. Rafael de 
la Colina, and other members of the Embassy Staff. Included also 
among the guests were the following: Officials of the Pan-American 
Union, Latin American diplomatic corps, representatives of the 
Department of State, the Library of Congress, the National Archives, 
the Smithsonian Institute, the American Council of Leamed So- 
cieties and the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 


The editorial staff of Franciscan Studies congratulates the 
menbers of The Academy of American Franciscan History upon 
their selection of Dr. Pablo Martinez del Rio as the recipient of 
the Academy Award. 


BONAVENTURE A. BROWN, O.F.M. 
Managing Editor 
Franciscan Studies, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China during the Years 1784-1785. 
By Bernward H. Willeke, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure, New York: The Franciscan 
Institute, 1948. Pp. xiv-227. $2.25. 


The first volume in the Missiology Series of Franciscan Institute Publications 
sets a very high standard. It is a model historical investigation, based on a 
thorough examination and study, not only of printed and unprinted sources of 
the west, but also of contemporary Chinese documents. 


After introducing his subject by a short survey of the medieval and earlier 
modern Catholic missions in China, Father Willeke presents an accurate and 
detailed account of the persecution of the Catholic Church in the various 
provinces of China during the years 1784 and 1785. 


There is a valuable Appendix, consisting of fourteen Chinese documents 
translated into English (pp. 168-195); and this is followed by a Bibliography of 
eighteen pages (pp. 196-213), a Glossary of Chinese terms (pp. 214-218), and 
a good Index (op. 219-226). 


The persecution of 1784-1785 began on August 27, 1784, when four Fran- 
ciscans who were destined for the province of Shensi were taken prisoners. In 
Shensi, just at this time a dangerous uprising of the Mohammedans had broken 
out; and since the Chinese, even the better educated, looked upon Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity as one religion, the missionary prisoners were thought to 
be in league with the rebels. 


A far-reaching investigation was launched, and the statements of imprisoned 
and tortured Christians revealed the presence of Christians also in other 
provinces; and thus, by imperial orders, the persecution spread from one 
province to another. Forty priests were taken away from their flocks; the 
foreign priests were cast into prison and the native priests were banished to 
[li (Sinkiang). Thirty leading lay assistants of the missionaries, mostly cate- 
chists, were likewise exiled. The trials held in Peking showed indeed that the 
missionaries and Christians were in no way connected with the Mohammedan 
rebellion; and in the end, the foreign missionaries who had survived the hard- 
ships of prison were permitted to stay in Peking or were deported from the 
country. However, greater precautions were taken to prevent new missionaries 
from entering China. 


The decline of the missions in China in the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries has been ascribed by historians tu the missionaries 
themselves. By presenting a true account of the persecution of 1784-1785, 
Father Willeke has corrected this error and indicated the real reasons for the 
decline of the missions. 
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It may be well to mention here the titles of several works which in the opinion 
of Dr. J. Beckmann (in a review of Father Willeke’s book, appearing in Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Missionswissenschaft, vol. IV, no. 4) should have been added 
to the Bibliography. They are: Jos. de Moidrey, Confesseurs de la Foi en Chine, 
1784-1862 (Shanghai, 1935); A. Launay, Memorial de la Societe des Missions 
Ewrangeres, vol. II (Paris, 1916); and T.M. Gentili, Memorie di un Missionario 


Dominicano nella Cina (Rome, 1887). 


To the reviewer it seems also that more detailed bibliographical information, 
or at least references to the pages containing such information, would have 
been helpful in the explanation of abbreviations (p. xiv). The initiated may 
know, but others will have to go hunting among the footnotes and the bibli- 
ography. Thus TLHP and WHTP are further explained on p. 196; APF,.on 
p- 197 and footnote 46, p. 16; LE, NLE, and NMO, on p. 212; BM, on p. 213. 
KTSL was somewhat of a puzzle to the reviewer until he found it to be the same 
as Ta-ch’ing kao-tsung ch’un-huang-ti shih-lu (The veritable records of Kao- 
tsung ch’un-huang-ti of the great Ch’ing dynasty) on p. 196 and p. 13, foof- 
note 38. T’oung Pao, abbreviated TP, is the name of a review about the Far 
East published in Europe - Leyden, Holland, if my informant is correct. 


This is a minor defect, if any. Father Willeke’s scholarly book is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of Catholic missions in China; and it shows 
how necessary for the writing of this history is a knowledge of Chinese and the 
use of Chinese sources. 

MARION A. HABIG, O.F.M. 
Saint Anthony’s Friary, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


Julianus Pomerius. The Contemplative Life (De Vita Contemplativa). Translated 
and annotated by Sister Mary Josephine Suelzer. No. 4 of Ancient Christian 
Writers. Westminister, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. 220. $2.50. 


Julianus Pomerius, the teacher of the famous St. Caesarius of Arles, had 
carved quite a prominent niche for himself in the early Middle Ages. However, 
due to a few twists of circumstances, the name of Julianus P omerius was 
almost completely forgotten for many years, even by patrologists. Fortunately, 
his legitimate place is again recognized, and this translation into English by 
Sister Mary Josephine Seulzer of his only extant work should help to establish 
his popularity in the English-speaking world. 


The Contemplative Life was written towards the end of the fifth century at 
the request of a certain Julianus, a bishop of Gaul. The bishop submitted ten 
practical questions to Pomerius, dealing with the nature of the contemplative 
life, the active life, the relation between the two, the treatment of sinners, the 
nature of virtues, etc. Julianus Pomerius answers the questions of the bishor 
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in three books, all together entitled The Contemplative Life. The first book 
deals with the contemplative life and its relation to the active life. The second 
outlines the conduct towards sinners, the correct attitude towards poverty, and 
abstinence. The third book deals with vices and their remedies, concluding with 
an analysis of the cardinal virtues. 


As is evident, the title for the entire work, The Contemplative L ife, is 
really borrowed from the first book. The greater part of the book does not deal 
with the contemplative life, as it is commonly understood. But since the author’s 
concept of the contemplative life is not so restricted and exclusive, the title 
could be justified for the book as a whole. 


Pomerius defines the contemplative life as that life in which God will be 
seen and possessed. In this life such a possession can only be imperfect. Its 
perfection comes only with beatific vision. He clarifies his definition of the 
contemplative life by comparing it with the active: The active life “makes a 
man holy”; the contemplative “makes him perfect.” (p. 32) “Itis characteristic 
of the active life to inflict injuries on no one; of the contemplative, to bear 
inflicted injuries calmly.” After devoting an entire chapter to similar compari- 
sons between the active and the contemplative, the author shows how priests 
can become sharers in the contemplative life,even though active in the ministry. 


The second book presents some pastoral directions. While having as his 
main purpose the outlining of a pastor’s conduct towards those entrusted to his 


care, Pomerius repeatedly insists on the priest’s obligation to preach in word 
as well as in action. 


The third book, being concerned with the vices and the virtues, could be 
classified as a treatise on asceticism. According to Pomerius there are four 
capital vices, pride, cupidity, envy and vanity. In this section the author shows 
how the vices disguise and manifest themselves and how they can be overcome. 
It is interesting to note that in this connection the author stresses particularly 
salutary fear and charity. Before treating the four cardinal virtues Pomerius 
first proves the thesis “that the number four is consecrated to perfection.” 


A careful analysis of The Contemplative Life reveals that Pomerius was an 
Augustinian student. The notes to the text corroborate this finding. Besides, 
the author himself expresses his great esteem for Augustine, and says: “him I 
have followed in these little books to the best of my ability.” (p. 165). 


Sister Mary Josephine Suelzer is to be commended for being the first ever to 
translate The Contemplative Life into English. In general the translation is 
quite smooth. However, a few brief lapses in style have been noticed. For 
example in Book One, Chapter 10 (p. 30), the second sentence is somewhat 
obscure, unbalanced and too long. The same could be said for the first sentence 
in Chapter 12, Book Three. An evident typographical error in the second sentence 
of paragraph 4, page 46, results in a bit of obscurity. These few minor lapses 
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are altogether forgotten, when we consider the excellence of the work asa 
whole. 


The Contemplative Life must have had a great value at the time it was 
written. It could very well have served as a “Pastoral Guide” or “Pastoral 
Handbook” for several centuries after its composition. It has not lost its value 


even at the present time. In fact it has many chapters that will never grow out 
of date. 


FIRMIN M. SCHMIDT, O.F.M. CAP. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics. By 
Sebastian J. Day, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 
1947. Pp. xiii-218. $2.00. 


This dissertation, though professedly a study in the history of philosophy, 
has much of value to offer the epistemologist and the psychologist. Most 


students of scholastic philosophy have not been completely satisfied with the 
current explanation of ideogenesis as presented in their Scholastic textbooks. 
The continual objections that are made in the class room are a proof of this 
intellectual dissatisfaction. Father Day’s discussion of the origin of the 
current Scholastic theory on cognition will offer such students many new 
viewpoints and may pave the way to a more acceptable modern psychological 
and epistemological theory of knowledge. 


The difficulties are discussed in the first part, which is entitled Aporetical. 
Aided by the results of modern historical research Father Day is able to trace 
the dependence of Aristotle on Plato in the matter of his theory of cognition, 
and in turn the influence of Aristotle on St. Thomas and the other Scholastics. 
Detailed treatment is given to two basic principles of the Thomistic theory, 
namely the theory of abstraction and the theory of the cognition of particulars. 
The difficulties inherent in both these principles are fully brought out. One 
of the chief merits of this first part of Father Day’s work is the systematic 
analysis of the origin of the whole Thomistic theory of cognition. This analysis 
leads him to the conclusion that the Thomistic theory is based on only one 
principle that is universally admitted by all the Scholastics, namely the im- 
materiality of the intellect. The other three principles on which the theory is 
based have always been controversial. These three controversial principles are 
the principle of individuation by matter, the origin of all knowledge in sense 
cognition, the role of the active intellect and the genesis of universal ideas by 
abstraction. To many the strictures made on the a priori method of forming the 
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Thomistic theory may prove quite distasteful, especially since the second part 
of Father Day’s work makes it clear that both Scotus and Ockham made liberal 
use of a priori arguments. The first part concludes with the Thomistic and the 
Franciscan classification of intellectual acts. According to the Thomists there 
are only three intellectual acts, the concept, the judgment, and the inference. 
The Franciscan classification includes two extra acts, namely the immediate 
or direct apprehension of singulars and an immediate apprehension of par- 
ticulars which abstracts from the existence and presence of the thing known. 


The second part ‘delves into the history of intuitive cognition in the works of 
Scotus and Ockham, more attention being given to the former. In the opinion of 
Father Day, his findings warrant the conclusion that Scotus has shown that an 
exclusively abstractionistic explanation of intellection is false and impossible 
and that Scotus has established the fact of intuitive cognition. Father Day 
deserves special credit for his painstaking analysis &nd collation of the various 
works of Scotus and for the critical examination given to the works of Scotistic 
writers on the points in question. On the other hand, many might object to the 
intrusion of systematic conclusions in a part of the work that professes to be 
primarily a historical treatment of the problem. The treatment of Ockham is less 
exhaustive than that of Scotus. But all the relevant data of Ockham’s writings 
are discussed. Much has been made of Ockham’s opposition to Scotus. Father 
Day does not minimize this opposition where it exists; but at the same time he 
points out that there is in general an agreement of views and that Ockham may 
be said to have developed the ideas of Scotus. 


In the third part of his work, Father Day discusses the consequences ot the 
doctrine of intuitive cognition. In his opinion, the discussion of the views and 
the arguments of Scotus and Ockham justify the acceptance of intuitive cognition 
and the consequent rejection of exclusive abstractionism. In addition he finds 
it necessary with Ockham to reject all species. These and other conclusions 
deserve attentive consideration, but not all philosophers will grant them the 
certainty attributed to them by Father Day. 


The work of Father Day is a worthy successor to the other volumes that 
have gone forth from the Franciscan Institute. It gives evidence of pains- 
taking effort. The conclusions which Father Day has reached will prove of 
help in clarifying the situation of ideogenesis. They will lead to many dis- 
cussions both for and against the position taken by Father Day. The psychologist 
will note many points of resemblance between the views of Scotus and Ockham 
and those of the few modern psychologists that have really gone into the 
problem of intellectual knowledge. Especially noteworthy are the similarities 
between many points of Ockham’s theory and the modern findings of Spearman 
as'presented in his noegenetic laws, the investigations of Lindworsky, Geyser, 
and T.V. Moore. Lindworsky has demanded of a theory of ideogenesis that it 
explain how concepts can grow and become more distinct, how in recalled 
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concepts only parts of the total object are present in consciousness, how 
imageless thought is possible, and how false judgments can be formed. Geyser 
calls attention to the fact that St. Thomas was aware of some of these diffi- 
culties and offered some solutions. Thus Summa Theologica 1. q. 13 ad 8, 
q- 77, ad 1, and 7, Commen. in Post. Anal. 1. lect. 42. However, it would seem 


that the solution offered by Scotus and Occam is closer to the results of modern 
experimentation. 


VINCENT FOCHTMAN, O.F.M. 


Our Lady of Angels Seminary, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Driving Forces of Human Nature and Their Adjustment. By Dom Thomas 
Verner Moore, O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1948. 
Pp. viii, 461. $6.50. 


Readers familiar with the writings of Father Moore will recognize the title 
of the present work to be identical with that of one of the parts of the author’s 
earlier Dynamic Psychology. In fact, the present volume may be regarded as a 
substantially enlarged revision of this earlier work, though some sections of 
the latter have been either dropped completely or notably shortened, as for 
instance, the account of the psychoanalytic theories of Freud, Jung and Adler. 
The substance of the first work has been retained, as a brief analysis of the 
contents of the present volume will reveal. 


The first of seven parts is entitled “Historical Introduction to Psychology” 
In addition to the opening chapter on the concept of psychology (identical with 
that of the earlier edition), Father Moore has added a second, summarizing the 
the development of psychology in the United States. Included is an interesting 
account of the origin, growth and contributions of the Department of Psychology 
and Psychiatry at the Catholic University of America with the history of which 
Father Moore was so intimately connected. 


The second part, called “Consciousness and the Unconscious”, with the 
exception of one chapter on the Unconscious, is practically unaltered. The 
section dealing with emotional life, however, has been greatly enlarged. It is 
broken down into two parts. The first, “Human Emotional Life”, contains, 
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besides the chapters on the psychology and expression of the emotions of the 
earlier work, four other chapters touching on the physiology and development 
of the emotions, affective experience, and the factorial analysis of emotional 
life. The last named chapter embodies much of the results of research con- 
ducted at Catholic University under Father Moore’s direction. 


The fourth part, “The Psychopathology of Emotional Life”, is new. Here the 
author discusses the nature and causes of some of the forms of psychoneuroses, 
concluding that there is no one essential causal factor that is responsible 
for these psychosomatic disorders. 


Part five, which bears the same title as the book itself, is taken over without 
change from Dynamic Psychology with the exception of the few introductory 
paragraphs. From the viewpoint of the gegeral reader, this section is perhaps 
the most practical portion of the work. This distinction between instinct (charac- 
teristic of animals) and impulse, its analogon in man, is discussed. Desire 
results from frustrated impulses and leads to conflicts, where psychotaxic and 
parataxic factors come into play. Psychotaxis is a term coined by Father Moore 
to designate the natural or spontaneous tendency of the mind to adjust itself 
to pleasant and especially unpleasant situations. The negative psychotaxes 
(those concerned with unpleasant situations and conflicts) include depression 
and anxiety, defense reactions, compensations and sublimations. When these 
natural impulses are carried to excess, they represent abnormal emotional 
adjustments, which Father Moore calls parataxes. The nature of each of these 
various classes of parataxes and their cure is discussed briefly. 


Part six, “The Will and Voluntary Action”, has been in part revised and 
contains two new chapters on the psychology and philosophy of the will. The 
three remaining chapters on sensations and kinetic units involved in voluntary 
action, together with pathologies of the same, will be familiar to the readers of 
Dynamic Psychology, 

The last part, “Problems of Volitional Adjustment”, is new and contains 
much practical material. It is interesting to find a special chapter devoted to 
man’s adjust:aent to God. 


This bare summary of the contents of this valuable work should suffice to 
verify the author’s explanation that, while it has much in common with the 
earlier work, nevertheless “so much new material has been added and so much 
eliminated that the final form has seemed to represent a new work, warranting a 
title of its own” (Preface). 


Not only will this work of Father Moore be welcome to one embarking ex 
professo on the study of psychiatry who will find in it a much needed “synthesis 
of the various currents of modern psychological thought”, but its intelligible 
style, for the most part unencumbered with technical language, should make it 
widely read among all those who have exercised the role of spiritual director or 
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confessor. 


This work forms a fitting close to the career of Father Moore, who has retired 
from active teaching and research work. In this connection the reviewer would 
like to quote a passage from the present work which indicates how fully Father 
Moore has captured the genuine spirit of the true scholastic, who, not content 
to rest with the achievements of the past, was constantly modifying and trans- 
forming the traditional doctrines to fit in with new discoveries. 


It is of importance in the study of the human mind to turn to 
the mind itself rather than to the commentaries of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas. The commentaries have their value, but if 
there is to be progress in psychology we must not only in- 
terpret the past but make investigations in the present and bring 
ancienttruths into contact with the developments of the present. 
This task was the life work of St. Albert the Great, to whom 
St. Thomas owed so much. The study of empirical data is of 
even more importance in our day than in the time of St. Albert, 
because of the vast amount of material waiting to be synthe- 
sized. The data available at the present transcend in importance 
anything that St. Albert could even have dreamed about. Let us 
look up from the texts and commentaries at least long enough 
to have a glance at what is available in the present. (pp. 44-45) 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Catholic Library Practice. Edited by Brother David Martin, C.S.C. Portland, 
Oregon: University of Portland Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 244. 


This book poses the answer to a question frequently asked of those in charge 
of our book collections: What is the Catholic library practice? There are as 
many reasons to justify a volume on Catholic librarianship as there are for the 
existence of Catholic educational institutions. 

This series of some twenty essays, by authorities in their field, will prove 
a helpful source of information to both Catholic and non-Catholic librarians. 
The following are some of the topics treated: The library in Catholic Education; 
Book Selection for elementary, secondary and college libraries; The Major 
Seminary library; Diocesan Bookshop and library; Adult Education and the 
Catholic reader; Catholic bibliography; Library administration; Catholic Subject 
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Headings: Education for librarianship as exemplified in five approved Catholic 
library schools; Censorship and the library; Early contributions to librarianship; 
The history of the Catholic Library Association, and a fine chapter on Catholic 
commercial publishing in the United States. 


Of particular interest to Franciscans is the reference to the pioneer work of 
the English friars, who as early as the thirteenth century compiled what is in 
all likelihood the first Union Catalogue. Registrum Librorum Angliae they 
called it, and it listed the holdings of one hundred and eighty-three English 
Franciscan monastery libraries. 


Authoritative, practical and quite up to date, this symposium should prove a 
source of information to all interested in the apostolate of the good book, as 
well as a well-spring of inspiration. It may serve as a picture of the advances 
made by Catholic librarianship during the past two decades. The volume gives 
sufficient evidence not only that Catholic libraries are an important force in the 
world today, but also of the fact that there is such a thing as a Catholic library 
practice. The editor, and authors deserve high praise for a work well done. 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure College Library, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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